











CLAUDETTE COLBERT is doing a grand job in the Volunteer Army Canteen Service (Vacs to the boys) 
v You should see her starring in the new Paramount Picture “PALM BEACH STORY” 
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Keep ‘ent SatisFiED 


Milder... Cooler.. Better-Tasting Cigarettes 
... that’s what smokers ask for . . and that’s 
CHESTERFIELD. Milder when you smoke a lot.. 
Cooler when the going’s hot .. and Better-Tasting 
all the time! Buy CHESTERFIELDS by the carton 
and treat the boys and yourself to more smoking 


pleasure than you've ever known... 
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AMES PATRICK DOLAN-IN FULL 
SCOTTISH a oe rig IN THE 
MARINES AT SAGINAW, MICHIGAN. 

DOLAN HAS SERVED UNDER THE 
COLORS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND FOR 
HE ENLISTED IN THE US. PROVED HIS 
VALUE AS A SOLDIER IN CANADA. 
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JPERSONALI TIES! 


DPTAIN LES PADDOCKe 


























(CIMARLIC PADDOCK — SPRINTER 
OF FAME A DECADE AGO. IS NOW 
A CAPTAIN IN THE MARINES. 

CAPTAIN PADDOCK STILL 





































(|| SINCC NOVEMBER 7, 
Exe) | WAS ON AN WWSPECTION TOUR TO TUE 
MIDOLE EAST LAST MAY, EXPERIENCED 
BOMBING AND STRAFING! WAS UNDER FIRE 
AGAIN AT MIDWAY AND IS NOW SERVING 
WITH THE RAIDERS IN THEIR FIRST BIT 
OF OFFENSIVE IN THE SOLOMONS. <o 


M JAMES ROOSEVELT — JOINED 

THE CORPS IN 1936 AS 
f HE HAS BEEN IN ACTIVE DUTY 
19407 WHEN HE 


A RESERVE. 























VATE JOC BENJAMIN< ONE OF THE WORLDS 
OST SPECTACULAR FIGHTERS ~ HAS TOPPED 
WIS CORECR BY JOINING THE MARINES 
FIGHTING IN THE LIGHTWEIGHT DIVISION HWE 
WAS ALSO A SPARRING PARTNER AND CLOSE 
FRIEND OF JACK DEMPSEY. WHEN DEMPSEY 
TOURED EUROPE. JOE WAS ALWAYS SEEN IN 
WS CORNWER.WE RETIRED IN 1925. @ @ 
































CUT WILLIAM F SCHROLDER -A NAVY 

EDICAL OFFICER, MADE AN UNSCHEDULED 
LEAD WITH THE PARATROOPERS WHILE ON A 
SUPPOSED “RIDES HE WAS SO ENTHUSED BY 
WIS JUMP. HE IMMEDIATELY TRANSTERED 1 Yo 
THE PARACHUTE SCHOOL — WHILE 
ON THE RADIO PROGRANN “Was AS OF OAT 
EXPRESSED THE NEED FoR 
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ry 
Mh woe 1 hooky brighter when you’ve discovered 


that famous flavor found only ia Schlitz. That’s because Schlitz 


methods of brewing control capture only the delicate flavor of 
the hops, none of their bitterness. No wonder Schlitz is honored 


around the world as America’s most distinouished beer. Once vou 
ig y 


taste Schlitz—brewed with just the kiss of the hops—you’ll never 





JUST THE 4(\4/2Z OF THE HOPS 
HOME pS lhe lilte1nttas 
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THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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DUCK is fighting mad! 


ONALD 

[) Mickey Mouse, Gooty and other 
haracters of the Disney ink-bottle are 
really taking a poke at the Axis. Walt 
Disney believes that laughter and ridicule 
van hit the NUTZY-NAZIS, the SAPPY- 
JAPS and the FOGGY-FASCISTI where 
it will do the most good. 

“T), Duck In Nutzi-Land” 
some of the probable experiences of Don- 
ald should he be nabbed by the Gestapo 
supremacy” and Nazi race 
from start to 


will portray 


“(Jerman 
theories will be ridiculed 
finish. Mr. Disney 


tures along these lines. 


promises other pic 


Training films made in Hollywood, are 
inder the supervision of Major Frank 
Capra, who is stationed at the cinema city 
representing the “special service” branch 
yf the Army. Colonel Darryl F. Zanuck 
unnounced that there would be the Acad 
emy Research Council training film sched 
ile. The Colonel also announced that the 
Research Council will lease part of the 
Fox studio to 20th Century-Fox, for the 
duration at one buck per year. This space 
to be utilized in the assembly of training 
films. These films not only teach our 
irmed forces but other Allied forces also. 
Already, training films are available in 
Chinese, Portuguese and Spanish. Later, 
ther languages will be recorded. 

Doing it the hard way. According to 
Dr. Kinn Wei Shaw, China’s movie in- 
dustry have been grinding out pictures, 25 
features and about 80 short subjects per 
year in studios 20 to 30 feet under solid 
rock! “During the bombing 
which seems to be always,” said Kinn, ad 
viser to the China Motion picture corpora- 
tion, “the companies work near the dug 


season, 


out entrance while there are no enemy 
planes in the sky. But there they come, 
ind swiftly mechanically the 
talent disappears into the well ventilated 
dug-out to resume work without further 
interruption.” Incidentally, Chinese movie 


almost 


fans regard their Lily Lee as No. 1 star, 
while their favorite American is none 
other than the inimitable Mr. Charles 


Spencer Chaplin. 

The memory of “Yip! Yip! Yaphank” 
The all-soldier show of 1917 
bigger scale in 
1942. Thanks to creator Berlin 
Sam. Truly a great 


, : 
lives again! 


omes to lite on a tar 
Irving 
und Producer Unele 
tean 

The entire proceeds of “This is the 
Army” go to the Army Emergency Re- 
lief. Its run in New York has set a figure 
unparalleled in show biz in so 
short a time. 

“This is the Army” is big. 
Three hundred 
over the U. S. take part. 
ind some sons of famous stage folk, while 
60 per cent had never faced that sea of 
Taces behind footlights before! What a 
swell job they’re doing. 

The show took shape at Camp Upton, 
Long Island, with Ezra Stone 


record 
Plenty big! 
from camps all 


Some are actors 


soldiers 


Sergeant 
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SLAP-STICK SCENE from “This Is The Army.” 


Ives (left) and Private Robert Moore. 


holding down the director’s chair. You'll 
best remember Sergeant Stone as “Hen 
ry” of the “Aldrich family” radio series 

A whole minstrel show, vaudevil'e bill 
complete with jugglers, acrobats and ma 
gicians starts the show. Then comes the 
gigantic revue with a splash of Harlem 
jigtime and Russian ballets, with a “Hats 
off” to the Navy and Army air forces 
At the last of the show, Irving Berlin 
sings the hit of “Yip Yip Yaphank” 
After 24 years it’s still the hit of “This 
is the Army”—The war song he wrote in 
1917—“Oh How I Hate To Get Up In 
The Morning.” 

Paramount Pictures turned in an ex 
cellent job of duplicating the background 
scenes, with the aid of Marine Corps of- 
ficers as advisers, in “Wake Island.” 

The “plot” deals, strictly, with facts. 
No script writer could do a better job 
It concerns the heroic defense of “Wake” 
by the Leathernecks. The picture makes 
no attempt to be melodramatie. 

The splendid performance by Brian 
Donlevy as commander of Wake’s Ma- 
rines, rates more than mention. Mr. Don- 
levv seemed to have been tailored for the 








The “girls” are Private Burl 


Fellow in the center is Sergeant Dick Bernie. 


part. 

Our book department this month is lim 
ited. However, if you want to read two 
“killers”—a first-aid for “barracks-blues” 

try a fist full of “The Honorable Pic 
nic’’—a novel by the Frenchman, Thomas 
Raucat. Probably one of the funniest, 
yet wisest pieces is St. Clair MceKelway’s 
“An Affix for Birds.” This is a short 
round by round account of the battle be- 
tween McKelway and the Japanese lan- 
guage. For honest to gosh laughs, don’t 
miss If. 

The record section is a shade on the lax 
side, too, but we ran across a recording 
that you may be able to figure out. 

Some time ago, John Kirby recorded, 
“Keep Smilin’, Keep Laughin’, Be Hap 
py”’—a strange mixture of gay lyries sung 
with all the trimmings of a funeral. It 
could be a slam at the folk who see a rosy 
war, through glasses of the same color. If 
must admit it’s a subtle song. If 
not, the whole thing seems kinda plot-less. 
On the other hand, Kirby really came 
through with “St. Louis Blues” and “No 
Blues at All.” Sorta old now, but very 


gC i rd 


so, we 














... It’s a love- 
bullet with a 
wonderful kick- 
back... letters 


back to you! 
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TRIUMPH™ | 
THE NEWEST Lifetioa* i ia A So 
eee 
TUCKAWAY Pen for men or women 
—carries safely in any position. W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO, « FORT MADISON, IOWA 
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THE DETAIL TO 
PLUM ISLAND 


HE Marines are now “reel” men, 

having appeared in an edition of the 
March of Time, soon to be released to the 
public The idea was on paper over a 
vear ago, but Pearl Harbor put a large 
erimp in the shooting schedule. 

East Coast Marines were tested fon 
speaking roles, the selected men being 
detailed to York Harbor, Maine, home of 
the March of Times’ Sehool of Pictorial 
Journalism. On arrival, the men were 
surprised to find the expected, elaborate 
miniature Hollywood studios confined to 
one large old barn. However, they soon 
discovered that miracles could be per 
formed in the hayloft by expert prop 
erty men who could change a Shanghai 
bar into a Colonel’s office as fast as a 
Parris Island D. I. ean get a platoon 
out ot the sacks 

First question was whether to make 
actors of Marines or vice versa. The 
men were again tested for acting and 
speaking roles, and true to Marine tra 
dition proved to have the situation well 
in hand. If not exactly Brian Donlevys, 
they were certainly on a par with Payne 
and Power 

Lieutenant John Monks, author of the 
stage and sereen success “Brother Rat,” 
wrote the script for “We, the Marines.” 
The show is already a hit with his bat 
talion at New River, who enjoyed a ter 
rific shindig on his check 

Under Lieutenant Monks’ supervision, 
the gyrene actors rehearsed many long 
hours, which didn’t keep them from 
“blowing up” into real uncensored Ma 
rine talk when they got too wrapped up 
in their work. When rushes of one of 
these scenes were being shown to a room 
filled with guests, male and female, one 
young Irish private was found to have 
added a few four-lettered words to the 
sound track which practically rocked the 
rafters. Needless to say, his ad lib ef 
forts were promptly cut. 

Most of the outdoor scenes were shot 
at Plum Island, Mass., to which the men 
commuted every day. The 30-mile trip 
in a Navy bus took in three states, 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachu 
setts. The Island was made over into 
a giant set and given the name Guake, a 
mythical place in the south Pacifie. How 


ever, the island is an exact duplicate of 


Wake Island. 

It was generally agreed, by the men, 
that facing the camera was quite a thrill. 
However, the action scenes proved more 
exciting, with dynamite charges likely to 
explode safely but unexpectedly, at any 
time. No rehearsal was necessary for 
those expressions. They were the real 
McCoy. 

An expert demolition squad from Jack- 
sonville handled the charges. The eall- 
to-arms scene required a great deal of 
skill and timing, with men tearing madly 
across the screening area, a less capable 
outfit might have easily have caused se- 
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THE TECHNICAL ADVISER, Major Hagenah (center, in overseas cap) makes 


some explanations to Marine Corps gun crew before the cameras start grinding. 


rious injury instead of just a few minor 
bruises that were suffered. 

Thirty pounds of dynamite were used 
for an explosion near a gun crew in one 
scene, and the blast was so effective a 
faked moan brought Maj. E. R. Hagenah, 
technieal advisor, out in front of the 
cameras, to see who had actually been 
injured. The Major’s improvised acting 
was cut out from the final version. 

There was little purpose in wearing 
clean khaki, as an abundance of ketchup 
and lamp black was used to give the at 
mosphere of bloody action. After a 
couple of all night parties, very little 
make up was needed for those corpse 
like expressions. 

The Shanghai bar seene was undoubt 
edly the most popular, as the beer was 
real and free. 
retakes brought about any complaints. 
By the time the director felt the “At- 
mosphere” had been reached, few mem 
bers of the east were still acting. 

There should have been no fish short- 
age for some time after the dive bomb- 
ing of a loeal bridge, as the blast sent 
about 40,000 pounds of mackerel sky 
ward. 

The month before the cameras proved 
a virtual vacation for the men who found 





Somehow, no amount of 


a great deal of time for swimming, sun 
bathing and, of course, swell dates. Add- 
ed to this was the most important fae- 
tor, the excellent chow at the Anchorage 
Hotel. 

There were a few snakes in this New 
England eden. Many hours were spent 
under hot sun, while wearing full 
marching order equipment. Hundreds of 
sand bags had to be filled and earried to 
different points. All trenches, dugouts, 
and gun emplacements were set up by 
the Marines. And by the way, those 
heavy beards were not makeup. They 
were nine days’ growth of the real thing 
that did not help scratchy dispositions 
on those hot afternoons. 

The men who really put their shoulders 
to the wheel, were those in the night 
seenes which called for the movement of 
three-inch guns to simulate action that 
took place on Wake Island. These chaps 
made certain that no retakes would be 
necessary. 

When the new type of detail was fin 
ished, the Marines returned to their 
posts, having thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves, though they prefer real action to 
the faked, and are looking forward to 
writing their own seript with enemy 
blood. 














Compare 


YOUR BRAND WITH 


OLD GOLD 


* lowest in Nicotine 
* lowest in Irritating Tars 


and Resins 


IMPARTIAL TESTS BY READER'S DIGEST 


Reader's Digest recently gave cigarette smokers a 
yardstick to compare their brand with new Old Gold. 








Reader’s Digest employed a testing laboratory to 
find out about 7 leading brands of cigarettes. 

You are entitled to know the results! 

On two vital, major counts Old Gold rated best— 
* The smoke of Old Gold was LOWEST in nicotine. 
* Old Gold was LOWEST in irritating tars and resins. 

This is an absolutely unbiased, impartial report. 

Get a package of new Old Golds today. And re- 
member, something new has been added to the famous 
blend—a delightful, natural flavoring of rare Latakia 
tobacco. The swing everywhere is to new Old Golds! 





P. LORILLARD COMPANY, Established 1760 “ 
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Real Gyrenes in HE March of Time has done a full-length film on the Marine Corps entitled, 


“We Are the Marines.”’ Time worked on the film in close cooperation with rank- 


é e ’ ing Marine officers. All of the Marines in the picture are genuine Leathernecks and 
March of Time 


were detached from duty for this purpose from bases along the Atlantic Coast. 


COLONEL JOHN POTTS issues orders to touchy Leathernecks that Japs are out to create an 


tion, is a Marine to be drawn into a quarrel with a eivilian. This 


incident and that, on no econdi- 
is one of the China incidents from “We Are The Marines.” 





BEN COOK’S PLACE is the rendezvous for Marines in the 
film. The oily Japanese owner (shown behind bar) is meek 


enough until Jap planes come over. Then “Ben Cook” dons 
the uniform of 


HERE’S A CHALLENGING scene from “Time.” Japanese 
Planes roar over an isolated U. S. outpost, mamued by Ma 
rines. And bombs start dropping near the Pacifie clipper 


a Jap naval officer, destroys installations flag pole. The Outpost was modelled after Wake 


Island 
October, 1942 










Se Lmnerica Anows 
Dudwei 
cJHUAMWEMIERP ... 

but Sew Tnow Shis 


FROM GLACIERS TO GLIDERS 


Thousands of retailers of ice cream and frozen foods are using equipment made by our 


Refrigeration Division—a manufacturing activity which was developed from our years of 


experience in making ice in glacier-like quantities needed for the brewing of Budweiser. 
This equipment is helping to keep America’s foods fresher and more nutritious. 


Today, however, orders for ice cream and food cabinets will have to wait, for this Divi- 
sion is working all-out on glider wing and fuselage assemblies for our Army Air Forces. 


Year after year, we have striven with research and resources to better the methods 
and facilities for brewing Budweiser. To do this, a laboratory specializing in ferment- 
ology and nutrition was necessary. Discoveries made in the laboratory and in the 
plant have led to the development of products contributing to human necessity and 
progress. Some of these products would appear to have only a remote relationship to 
brewing, yet, they are the result of scientific research into many allied fields. 


Endless research in making the world’s leading beer 
has led to other products 


VITAMINS, B COMPLEX—For manufacturers of pharma- SYRUPS—for food, table and confectionery uses and 
ceutical and food products. Our plant is one of the world’s special syrups for medicinal purposes. 


largest sources. 
é STARCH—for food, textile, paper and other industries— 
VITAMIN D—Anheuser-Busch produces enough of the 


basic material for Vitamin D to supply the entire Ameri- 
can market. VITAMINS FOR LIVESTOCK—We are America’s biggest 
supplier of yeast vitamins used to fortify animal feeds. 


millions of pounds annually. 


BAKER’S YEAST—We are one of America’s biggest sup- 


pliers of standard and enriched yeasts and malt syrup DIESEL ENGINES—Adolphus Busch, founder of Anheuser- 


used to make bread. , . . 
Busch, acquired the first rights to manufacture this revo- 


CORN SYRUP—many millions of pounds annually for lutionary engine in America and thus started our great 
America’s candy industry. Diesel industry on its way. 
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* 
OLONEL W. T. Clement, who saw action in the Philippine battleground, was 
Corregidor Hero technical adviser to see that the reenactments of the Marines defense of Bataan 
Major E. R. Hagenah was over-all technical ad- 


and Corregidor were accurate. 
Supervises Film 


viser, and the script for the film was written by another Marine, Lt. John Monks. 
F 





overhauling a war 


MARINE DEMOLITION SQUADS from Jacksonville, Fla., LEATHERNECKS ARE PICTURED 

provided the fireworks for ““We Are The Marines.” This pic plane during the Jap attack. Spare parts from wrecked 

ture shows a Marine coastal battery being blown up as Japs planes are used to repair ships still in operation. This inei 
was taken from the official reports at Wake Island 


assault the outpost Notice erew falling under shock dent 
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COLONEL W. T. CLEMENT (left), Corregidor hero, Time, 
one of the technical advisers in the film and played com- 
In this scene the commander sends 


LOUIS DE ROCHEMONT, producer of March of 
and Marine students in Time’s Sehool of Pictorial Journalism 
> on “We Are The Marines.” The boys in 
jobs, says the producer 


was 


mander of the outpost. examine “rushes’ 
message: “The enemy has landed and the issue is in doubt.” film turned in exeellent “acting” 
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ALL SMOKERS INHALE. 
BUT IT NEEDN'T BOTHER 
YOUR THROAT! 


You in the Service deserve a smoke that’s all pleasure ... even 
when you inhale. 

Look at the difference found and reported by eminent doctors 
who compared the leading favorite cigarettes: 

















SMOKE OF THE FOUR OTHER LEADING POPULAR BRANDS 
AVERAGED MORE THAN THREE TIMES AS IRRITATING — AND 
THEIR IRRITATION LASTED MORE THAN FIVE TIMES AS LONG 
— AS THE STRIKINGLY CONTRASTED PHILIP MORRIS! 








No finer tobaccos grow than those in PHILIP 
Morris! But—in addition— PHILIP Morris 
gives you this exclusive, proved protection! 
No worry about throat irritation—even when 
you inhale. Give them a try . . . and enjoy the 
difference! 


CALL FOR 


PHILIP 
MORRIS 


America’s Finest Cigarette! 
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EXERCISE UNDER ARMS: Marines 
keep their rifles, even when going 
through ealisthenies. The cover picture 
shows a group of Parris Island recruits 
in regular muscle-hardening exercise. 





CARRY ON! 


Sirs: 

How does it happen that the flag—pre 
sumably an American flag—on page six 
of the August issue, illustrating the 
story, “O’Bannon in Libya,” has 145 
stripes? 

Is that part of THe LEATHERNECK’s 
editorial policy or did Artist Denman 
slip in an extra stripe for good measure? 
We suggest that the editorial staff get 
together with the art department for a 
nice, quiet little meeting on our country’s 
flag and its composition. 

Sincerely yours, 
PVT. HOMER GYRENE. 
New River 


Corporal Denman was correct on 
his flag. At that time, there was one 
stripe on the flag for each state. 
When O’Bannon’s boys taught the 
Libyans a lesson there were 15 
states.—Ed. 

Sirs: 

Pardon my curiosity, but that shot of 
Marines in action in the Solomons (p. 36, 
September issue) looks a lot like news 
reel pictures I saw of Marines training 
in England. Would you mind letting me 
know just where in Hell it was taken. 

Yours truly, 
PFC. JACK BOOT, 
In the field 


You're right, Boot. The shot was 
made in London. Art editor’s face is 
slightly red.— Ed. 


Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Colonel Potts: 

It is a pleasant duty to express our ap- 
preciation for the concert by the Ma- 
rine Band and special exhibition drill by 
troops from the Marine Barracks. 

The enthusiastic reception given this 
program by our employees will, I know, 
result in definitely improved morale, and 
a closer feeling that they are part of the 
United States Marine Corps 

Sincerely, 
TROY A. NUBSON, 
Major, U.S.M.C. 
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A BATTERY OF THESE LITTLE 
DEVICES CREATE AN ENORMOUS WALL 
OF SMOKE TO SCREEN TROOP 
MOVEMENTS 












HA! HA! THAT'S RIGHT_ PRINCE ALBERT 


bar Clouds / 


iS THE SMOKE IN NO. BUT THE 
THOSE GRAY SMOKE-PRODUCING 
CONTAINERS CHEMICALS ARE THE MOST FRAGRANT | KNOW 


iy gree NOW HE'S REMOVING THE 
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PRINCE ALBERT AND PA. PUTS THE 
HELPS A PIPE TO REAL PLEASURE IN 
CAKE UP BETTER. )ROLLED SMOKES, TOO 
> NO WONDER BETTER-TASTING, 
PIPES SMOKE EASIER-ROLLING 

MILDER! we 






WOULON'T THE ENEMY BE WARNED J OF COURSE-BUT | J p04, ‘Z 

BY THE SMOKE THAT AN ATTACK THEY WOULDN'T o vce ausenr “I 
WAS COMING ? KNOW ON WHAT SPOT 

}/ WITHOUT BITE. 

TO TRAIN THEIR GUNS. IT'S NO-BITE 

THATS THE POINT IN LAYING TREATED! 

A SMOKE-SCREEN Y . 














































2A. IS 

CRIMP CUT, TOO, 
FOR EASIER 

PACKING, DRAWING 



















THERE'S NO 
OTHER TOBACCO 
LIKE PRINCE ALBERT 
It'S THE 4 
NATIONAL JOY 












































PRINCE ALBERT 
ALWAYS SIGNALS A MILD, 
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he Marines are starting 
off on one of their assaults in the Solomons. Ramp boats are 
filled with Leatherneck landing parties on Gaudaleanal Island. 


EQUIPMENT REACHES BEACH: Jeeps and new-type land- 
ing barges line the sandy shore of Gaudaleanal as Marines 
launched their offensive against the Japanese in the Solomons 


October, 1942 








THE GUNS OF AN aircraft carrier spit as the Marines and 


Navy go into action off Solomons. Marines are manning guns. 


BY F. 0. COOKE 


a yet it ean be told. After weeks of waiting and weigh- 
ing of carefully censored Navy communiques, of con- 
flicting reports from foreign radios and home-grown experts, 
the inside story of the U. S. Marines’ taking of the first Jap 
held territory in the Solomons, is at last ready for the public. 

It is not just “the same old story” of Leatherneck victory 
against odds, of the Marines turning the tide as they did at 
Belleau Wood. The Solomons’ engagement was a “first” in 
Corps history in 
many ways. It 
was our first real 
battle test of mod- 
ern mechanized 
equipment and 
landing tacties. It 
was the first inte- 
grated thrust 
commanded joint- 
ly by Army, 
Navy, Marine and 
Air Force leaders 
spread from Nim- 
itz in Pearl Har- 
bor to MacArthur 
in Australia a 
triumph of com- f °J 
munication and 
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coordination. It U. S. COMMANDERS WERE: Maj. 
was the Marines’ Gen. A. A. Vandergrift of Marines 
first meeting (right), Admiral R. K. Turner of Navy. 


with the Japs . 
on anything like even terms. It was the largest landing 


foree the Corps has ever mustered. And they met a foe 


who for sheer coldbloodedness, fierce determination, treach- 
ery, and will to fight to the death ranks at the top of the 
list. Against them the “new” Marine Corps showed it need 
make no apologies to Old-Timers for softness or lack of fight- 
ing spirit. They proved their right, with blood, bullets, and 
bayonets, to rank first among the world’s fighting men. 

The Solomons landing was not even a major battle, as 
battles rank in this greatest of all wars. Less than two divi- 
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which the Marines attacked during the Solomons offensive 
But all the Nipponese had scampered away 


cess was timed 


ck on Siberia or India, keep Jap war 


ould take vears to d 


O PARADE GROUND STUFF 


unknown, that 


» toughest kind of training un- 
actual combat conditions in the south 
ernmost Jap free Solomons, in New Zea- 
‘aledonia, Samoa 


ve 


they had practiced landings under 
machine-gun fire, ripped uniforms and 
flesh to the bone crawling through barbed 
wire, been spurted with fresh animal 
blood from bayonet dummies, climbed 
down rope ladders, mounted sheer walls 
been burned, bruised and battered by re 
peated rifle and machine gun firing at sur 

targets and sniper dummies. Then 
without weapons they learned gruelling 
ju-jitsu, dirty fighting, took up knives 
for practice duels. By the first of Au 


gust, their commanders figured they were 
tough enough to take on any fighting unit 
on the map. They were being given a 
chance to prove it 

Seuttlebutt flowed thick and snow flew 
fast aboard transports as “straight dope” 
spreaders had the troops headed for 
everywhere from Little America to Tokyo 
Few days out, giant convoy of warships 
and transports hove in view; all hands 
rushed to the rails, let out a yell when 
the long gray file of ships fell in line 
backing up the Marine unit. Tension 
mounted with each day: men grimly oiled 
weapons, sharpened bayonets and knives, 
practiced fighting tricks on deck. 

Then word came from the commander, 





THROUGH THE JUNGLE: Pursuing the fleeing Nipponese, the 


Marines push inland, carrying some of their equipment on small 


ENEMY CAMP BURNS: 


camp which was set afire as the Marines moved inland on one 


a Japanese work 


The lads in this picture belong to a machine gun outfit 
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Col. LeRoy P. Hunt: the objective was to 
be Jap-held Guadaleanal in the Solo- 
mons. And it was to be no parade-ground 
detail. Said Col. Hunt, “The Marine 
Corps is on the spot. . . Our country ex- 
pects nothing but victory from us... . 
We are meeting a tough and wily oppo- 
nent, but he cannot overcome us, because 
we are Marines. ... Each of us has his 
assigned task. Let each vow to perform 
it to the utmost of his ability. ... Good 
luck and God bless you and to hell with 
the Japs.” 

The men responded with a roar, then 
scattered into tight-lipped groups, as the 
battle fever began to mount after days 
of inaction. Second Lieutenant Merillat. 
an eyewitness to that last morn aboard 
the transport, described it as follows: 

Long before dawn on August 7th 
things were humming aboard the Ma- 
rine armada slipping silently be- 
tween Guadalcanal and Florida Is- 
lands. Between 0200 and 0300 all 
hands wolfed a sumptuous breakfast. 
Who knew how long it would be be- 
fore any of us had another real 
meal? Iron field rations would soon 
take the place of steaks, fried po- 
tatoes, and scrambled eggs. Then we 
stood by, waiting for the sky to 
brighten. 

The weather had been on our side. 
Low clouds and mist concealed our 
progress all day the 6th, but it 
cleared during the night. At 0500 
we could make out the dim outline 
of Guadalcanal to starboard. There 
was no sign of activity on shore. At 
0525 general quarters sounded and 
ship’s crew took battle stations. At 
0605—“Stand by to lower boats.” A 
nervous ripple ran through the men. 

Then came what all of us had been 
waiting tensely for: at 0617 a cruis- 
er’s guns boomed and a salvo of 
shells landed in the lap of the Japs. 
To them it must have seemed that 
all hell had broken loose. One la- 





A DESERTED EMPLACEMENT: Marines, cautiously, inspect a Japanese machine 


gun emplacement on Guadalcanal Island, during the Solomons offensive. 


The Ameri- 


eans killed hundreds of Japanese soldiers after trapping them in these dugouts. 


borer taken prisoner said he thought 
he was dead. Salvo after salvo 


. ripped into the sleeping Jap forces. 
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Navy planes unloaded high explo- 
sives and strafed the beaches. Red 
trails of tracer bullets cut across the 
gray dawn. Fifteen miles north Tu- 
lagi was undergoing the same pun- 
ishing bombardment. 

0800 was H-hour, the zero moment 
of attack, when the first waves of 
Marines took off for Tulagi. We could 
hear destroyers pumping salvos into 
the beach. Then came a strange lull 
as the barrage lifted, the Marines 
landed, and a tiny South Sea island 
became the first battlefield of Ameri- 
ca’s offensive in World War II. 

The landing on Tulagi, one of the fin 


est naval sites in the South Pacifie, was 
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MARINES GET A TROPHY: Two Marines, a platoon sergeant and a sergeant, 


proudly display a Japanese flag captured on Guadaleanal Island. 


Jap officers left 


swords in their tents, their clothes hanging on lines, and other signs of a hastv flight 
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led by Brig. Gen. Wm. H. Rupertus, who 
‘alled it “the most wonderful work we 
have had in history.” In the early morn- 
ing sunlight, Marines armed to the teeth 
clambered over the rail, swarmed down 
cargo nets into speedy “X” and “Y” Hig- 
gins boats. The first wave of invasion 
was under way 

Excited eyewitness of the entire Tulagi 
action was Bernard Riley, electrician’s 
inate on the way to rejoin his unit at sea, 
who just “happened by,” into some of the 
war’s bloodiest fighting. Although Marines 
were nothing new to him, these Raidei 
inits, packed in landing boats, seemed 
different men somehow. 

“The Marines went about the job 
in a cold-blooded deadly manner.... 

I never saw such a cool, determined 

bunch.... All were above six feet 

tall and as hard as nails. ... Most 
of them lit cigarettes and crouched 
calmly in the bottom of the boats. 

There wasn’t much talk. Looking 
back from my post in the bow all I 
could see was helmets and shoulders 
of Marines with rifles between their 
knees. 

“We started to land at southwest 
corner of Tulagi, but as we ap- 
proached, machine guns started fir- 
ing from hospital windows. This 
was our first experience with Jap 
trickery, since we had purposely not 
bombed or shelled the hospital.” 

Later accounts tell how Jap nurses in 
white uniform were used as decoys. When 
the Marines went over to them to arrange 
for safekeeping, Jap soldiers again 
opened fire from the hospital windows, 
cutting down both Leathernecks and 
nurses. 

“We turned away and landed fur- 
ther up the beach out of range. As 
our boat hit the sandy shore, the first 
Marine jumped out. He was a husky 
with a long black beard it must have 
taken six months to grow. I don’t 








complete the work, started by 
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COMMUNICATIONS SET UP: 


CAPTURED, A STEAMROLLER: 
roller which smoothed the ground for the air field pictured above. Americans will 
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A Marine stands guard over a Japanese steam- 


Japs, of making the islands first-rate air bases. 
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The Marines used emergency radio equipment for 
communication with advancing patrol forces. Also, the Leathernecks kept in touch 
First 


stories on offensive came through these radios. 
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“THANKS, MR. TOJO”: Marines in a jeep drive down the long runway of a formidable air base on one of the Solomons. The 
Japs had hoped to use this against the United Nations—until the Leatherneck landed : 


und took over. Now base is Allies’ weapon. 


know whether he was an officer or a 
private. All the Marines in speaking 
to each other used first names. 
“Others kept jumping ashore. 
They took last long drags on their 
cigarettes, grasped rifles or tommy- 
guns, and plunged into the jungle. 
After a few seconds we could hear 
shooting. They were cool as could 
be and obviously knew their jobs.” 
The rest of the landing unit knew their 
jobs, too. A protective “umbrella” of 
planes covered the ships, while carrier- 
based dive-bombers strafed in advance of 
the landing parties. The Japs were caught 
flat-footed: 18 seaplanes were strafed and 
burned before they could leave the 
ground. Only a few bombers from Gua- 
daleanal offered resistance that first day 
Anti-aireraft and Navy fighters account- 
ed for another 18 of them, while at the 
same time distant Jap bases were being 
bombed by Flying Fortresses from Aus- 
tralia to prevent air aid from reaching 
the Japs. 


TULAGI JAPS TOUGH 


Standing by, waiting anxiously for 
word from Raider units on shore, were 
the “backer-uppers,” the second wave of 
offense. Soon “Alligators” and “Croco- 
diles” were waddling and splashing from 
ship to shore, unloading guns, smal tanks, 
tractors, trucks and jeeps. Gun crews 
set up emplacements, supply barges came 
close in, to be unloaded feverishly by 
construction details earrying equipment 
for beach-heads and camp fortifications 
through water waist deep. Other units 
advanced into the jungle which the raid- 
ers had supposedly cleared. 

But the Japs on Tulagi were not easily 
liquidated. They let first landing parties 
enter the jungle unopposed, then blasted 
them with withering machine gun fire 
from a hill dominating the entire south 
end of the island. At the same time, hid- 
den snipers in trees and dugouts opened 
fire on the Raiders’ rear. It was a ding- 
dong battle all the rest of the day, with 
the issue in doubt until countless acts of 
Marine heroism turned the tide for the 
invaders. 

Col. Merritt Edson declared, 

“It was impossible to approach the 
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'} DURING CAPTURE OF GAVUTU IS, 
‘| SAILORS THOUGHT MARINES WERE 
SHOOTING BLINOLY INTO A COCONUT 
TREE~ BUT A DEAD JAP FELL OUT 
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JAP AUTU WRECK: A Marine keeps his gun on a Nipponese automobile that was 
crushed beneath a palm tree, felled by an American shell in the U. S. assault on 


Guadaleanal island. 


dugouts except from one direction. 

One man had to crawl while continu- 

ously exposed to deadly fire. And 

no dugout was wiped out until all 
the Japs inside were dead. 

“Many times we held dynamite 
and hand grenades until the last 
possible second before tossing them 
into the dugouts, only to have the 
Japs toss them back.” 

One doughty sergeant found the Japs 
tossing bombs back as fast as he threw 
them in. When a stick of dynamite was 
looped gracefully back and splintered his 
leg, he took off with a roar of rage, ran 
at the dugout entrance, his tommy gun 
spouting flame, and killed four Japs who 
were shooting at him with automatic rifles 
Eight other Japs lay dead inside the one 
small limestone cave 

Action similar to this exploded all over 
the cave-ridden isiet The Marines came 
up against a strongly defended hill, honey 
combed with machine gun nests and mot 
tar emplacements. Withering fire from 
pillboxes and dugouts held up the Marine 
advance for several hours The battle 
was finally joined at close range, with Ma 
rines crawling up rock slides or sneaking 
down steep cliffs to trap Japs concealed 


in caves and drop hand grenades into cliff 


holes 

Not one of the estin ated 600 Jap firht 
ers on Tulagi allowed himself to be taken 
alive. They all had to be blasted out of 
each position. Their defense was built 


into a chain of armed dugouts intercon 
municating by radio, and with no means 
of escape to the rear. Only the Japanese 
Intelligence Department knows the exact 
number killed there, as all but a few de 
fenders were buried in the eaves by T.N.T 
blasts the Marines were forced to use to 
Wreckage of dugouts was 


piled high with bodies, sometimes as many 


liquidate then 
as 30 or 40 to one cave. Marines soon 
found it unsafe to approach these grave- 
yards, for the Japs had a nasty trick of 
playing dead until their enemy came 
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Japanese had much 


valuable equipment on these islands. 


within range, then letting him have it, 
although it was certain suicide. 

By dusk of that first day, the islands 
were only partially taken over, and a vio 
lent tropical rainstorm set in. Scores of 
Jap snipers and riflemen were hidden in 
rocks and jungles. At 2130 they attacked 
and broke through two companies of raid- 
ers, isolating one of them, and foreing one 
amphibious battalion near the shore to 
evacuate on two minutes’ notice. All 
over Tulagi in the inky, slippery jungle 
night Marines and Japs fought hand-to- 
hand, without rules or mercy, often with 
out weapons Knives, rifles, grenades 
flashed and thudded; men died in the dark 
with a groan All the tricks the Raiders 
had learned through painful months of 
training found use that might, as well as 
a tew not in the books. A lieutenant 
guarding eight men met Jap attackers 
head-on, pushed them over a hundred-foot 
precipice Marine reserves on the beach 
hurriedly grabbed rifles, bayonets, pistols 
rampant 
Japs, even lighting fires on dead yellow 
snipers lurking in 


and rushed to stamp out the 


bodies to smoke out 
jungle ambush 


BATTLE OF CRICKET FIELD 


By 1500 the next day, August 8, Tu- 
anding party, 
For days, how- 
ever, isolated Jap snipers were being 
knocked off, even in areas thoroughly 

twice by patrols. One Jap was 
still firing from cavern depths although 


he had been without food or water for 


lagi, main obje tive of the 


was under U. S. control. 


combe i 


two days, and Was s trrounded by corpses. 
Three cornered Japs fired until they had 
only three rounds left for one pistol, then 
killed themselves rather than surrender. 
Final battleground on Tulagi was the 
old English cricket field, heavily pillboxed 
by Japs whose idea of the way to fight 
wars and subjugate people is certainly 
anything but cricket . 
It was no tennis match on Gavutu 


either. Here the Marines suffered their 


most severe casualties, ran into an inferno 
of Jap opposition right from the start. 
Even before the assault wave had formed 
the Japs opened fire from their hill for- 
tress. The attacking Marines had to 
clamber on to a whart higher than their 
boats, swept by machine gun fire. 

Major Robert Williams leading the 
front wave, was badly wounded, and his 
place was taken by Capt. George Still- 
ings. The first two waves got ashore, 
captured warehouses on the beach and 
dug in at foot of the steep Jap hill, now 
spitting death like a hornet’s nest. The 
Captain afterwards considered that ‘jif 
ever the Marines were confronted by an 
almost impossible objective, this was it. 
Lord only knows how we captured that 
hill and cleaned it out. It was a charge 
straight up a hundred feet in the face of 
devastating fire.” 

Every Marine who fought on Gavutv 
was a hero, but outstanding even among 
supermen was Major Harry Torgerson, 
who single-handed, and covered only by 
rifle fire from four of his men, rushed 
from eave to eave hurling charges of 
T.N.T. until he ran out of matches. He 
used up twenty cases of explosives on 
these fifty enemy dugouts, losing only his 
wrist wateh and the seat of his pants in a 
premature explosion. 

Another hero was Corp. Ralph Fordice, 
who mopped up seven dugouts with his 
TSMG, and dragged six bodies out of 
each, arranged in a neat line as trophies 
Corp. George Brady of New York City 
killed two Japs with a tommygun, then 
when it jammed, killed a third with its 
butt and finished off two more with a 
knife. 

Top honors for patience went to Plat. 
Set. Harry Tulley of Hastings, Neb., who 
for two days and nights operated as a 
lone wolf, surpassing the Japs in cun- 
ning; picking them off one by one after 
long waits. By night he sat on the beach 
watching for tell-tale traces of Japs as 
they swam inshore behind logs. Once he 
saw a log float in only six feet away 
For eighteen minutes, it was only a log 
Then a Jap lifted his head cautiously 
from behind it. Sergeant Tully shot him. 

In two days of bitter, bloody battle 
the Marines cleaned out 1,500 to 2,000 
crack Jap troops on Gavutu, capturing 
only 10 prisoners, most of them too sick 
to commit hara-kari. 

On the first afternoon, even before th 
conquest was complete, the Marines ran 
up the Stars and Stripes above the hill- 
top, pausing long enough to blow colors 
and cheer the raising of the flag. Then 
they shot down the Jap flag on Tonan 
bogo, a mile away. 

Mopping-up operations continued al! 
next day, hampered by constant arriva 
of Japs swimming in from other islands, 
or landing in speedy patrol boats, which 
had evaded the Navy blockade. The Japs 
never knew the meaning of surrender. 
Four of them swam out to one of the 
wrecked seaplanes, wrenched loose a ma- 
chine gun and fired on approaching land- 
ing parties until they were “located and 
silenced.” 

Main business of Aug. 8 was taking of 

(Turn to page 61) 
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First Marines in 
The South Pacific 


HE lure of foreign duty on a tropical 


isle, “away from it all” at Unele 
Sam’s expense, has often been one of the 
Marine Corps’ biggest recruiting argu- 
ments. Current action in the Solomons, 
however, has exploded the old-time 
dream of peace, coconuts, and hula girls. 
The South Pacific today is one of the 
world’s toughest battlegrounds—requir- 
ing the highest type of specialized fight- 
ing, and as such it offers a peculiar chal- 
lenge to the U. S. Marines. 

It is fitting that the Marine Corps 
should be in the vanguard of United 
Nations troops in this area, for almost 
an exact century ago, from 1839 to 1842, 
Marines and sailors of the Wilkes Ex- 
ploring Expedition were the first U. S. 
naval unit to reach these “Islands of the 
Sun.” But the Marines on this detail 
were looking for no spot of easy duty. 
Instead they faced the prospect of four 
years at sea, on a voyage touching five 
continents, uncharted ocean 


across 
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wastes, meeting unknown perils from the 
Equator to the Antarctie. 

The itinerary of the expedition was of 
special strategie value in light of world 
supply lines today. Sailing from Nor- 
folk, they crossed to the Madeira Is- 
lands held by the Portuguese off Africa, 
sailed down the African Coast past where 
Dakar now threatens South Atlantic 
shipping lanes, and made the jump across 
to Brazil. After some weeks coasting 
down South America, they rounded Cape 
Horn, touched on the Antaretie wastes, 
and struck out into the Pacific, past isles 
charted and uncharted. They spent much 
time in sounding harbors, making weath- 
er observations, studying the terrain, 
natives, economy of the various island 
groups, which included Samoa, Fiji, Ta- 
hiti, Tonga. 


NEVER REACHED NIPPON 


In short, the main purpose of the expe- 
dition was “not conquest, but discovery,” 
as their orders from the Secretary of the 
Navy read. They were beginning the 
type of reconnaissance work, laying in of 
background information, establishing 


bases for future contact, which this war 
has shown to be of such great value. 
Though by no means “Fifth Columnists,” 
in that all meetings with natives of for- 
eign lands were entirely open and official, 
these officers, scientists, sailors and Ma- 
rines of a hundred years ago were the 
first to extend United States influence in- 
to this part of the world, so crucially 
valuable today. 

They went on to Australia and New 
Zealand, which they found then to be 
erude and slightly inhospitable, and com- 
plained that there was nothing to do or 
to see there. Marines today could tell a 
far different story. 

Likewise different would be the section 
of their orders pertaining to Japan, 
which they were instructed to visit with 
an eye to establishing friendly relations 
and scouting trade routes to the Philip- 
pines (then owned by Spain) and China. 
They never got to Japan, but did make 
the Philippines, and carried out instrue- 
tions which might almost be duplicated 
today: “On this sea you will make partic- 
ular examination whether there is 
any safe route through it which will 


(Turn to page 71) 








Last U. S. Passenger 
Ship out of Orient 


HE 20,000-mile voyage of the liner President Madison 

last American passenger ship to leave the Orient, makes 
for one of the strangest stories of World War II. When the 
Japanese struck on December 7 (or rather December 8 on that 
side of the International dateline), the President Madison was 
steaming thruogh the South China Sea with all lights ablaze. 
The ship’s radio had been out of commission all day. The first 
mate turned on a Pearl Harbor broadeast on his own set, then 
turned it off in disgust. 














flaging the ship with grey paint and placing sand bags around s 
the bridge and radio shack. 

The Madison set out for Surabaya in the Dutch Indies. In 
the Surabaya harbor, the passengers were remarking on the 
unusual number of what looked like sea turtles in the water. 

















“There was another one of them Orson Welles programs,” 
he said to the Chief Officer, “this time they had the Japs bomh 
ing Pearl Harbor and Manila.” 























“Uh-huh,” said the Chief Officer, absent-mindedly. He was _ 
absorbed in a book , 
Forty-eight hours later, the Madison, still with all lights on, 
reached the port of Balikpapan in Borneo and learned that 
they had been travelling for three days through enemy-infested 
waters 
When the inspection boat came alongside, those on the 
Vadison learned that they had gone through the middle of a 
newly-laid minefield! 
Throughout the rest of the Madison’s voyage there was econ 
siderable bickering aboard. While the ship dodged planes and 
submarines through the Sulu and Java Seas and the Indian 
and Atlantic Oceans, the missionaries aboard wrangled over 
theological questions and a big feud developed between the en- 
gine room crew and the deck hands. 
When the Madison finally returned to New York harbor, 
a greasy, grinning oiler said: | 
“Those Bible-banging missionaries prayed the old Madison ; 
home.” =a I 
{ 
F 
‘ 
( 
I 
This hazardous trip home had started for the Madison late in t 
November when the ship was ordered to evacuate the remnants f 
of the Fourth U. S. Marines from Shanghai to the Philippines 
The original plan had been for her to continue on to Tsingtao It 
and pick uy a small Marine garrison. At the last minute, the t 
Madison’s sister ship, President Harrison, was sent instead I 
And the Harrison fell into Jap hands. Q 
The Madison unloaded the Marines at Olongapo, and then f 
set out for Balikpapan just a few hours before the Japanese t 
bombers hit the Philippines for the first time f 
At Balikpapan, the Madison learned from the Tokyo radio t 
that “they had been sunk by a Japanese submarine in the r 
South China Sea. Crew and passengers, alike, got busy eamon- i 
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NDER withering fire from both Axis 
airmen and home-grown hot-air ex 


perts, is the Allison liquid-cooled airplane 
motor. As the propelling force for six 
different U. S. fighter models in action on 
all world fronts, it is one of the war’s 
vital mechanisms. Until last month, 
Americans thought it was only a question 
of time, of ironing out production bottle 
necks and clearing supply lines until 
Allison-motored U. 8. fighter planes would 
take over all air battlefields, clear the way 
for land invasions of Axis territory. 

But as the pace of aerial warfare grew 
hotter the idea of U. S. fighter supremacy 
backfired in a series of explosions from 
England to New Guinea. Combat pilots, 
anything but cooled down by Allison per- 
formance, braved displeasure of their gen 
erals by stating flatly that current U. S. 
fighters are no match for the Jap Zero or 
the new German Focke-Wulf 190. News- 
men reported incidents like the surround- 
ing of one Jap Zero by six U. S. P-40’s. 
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FIGHTERS UNDER FIRE 


The Zero zoomed straight up, beyond the 
performance level of the Allison-motored 
Kittyhawks, and escaped. U. S. pilots 
Inanning Spitfires, returning from the 
great pre-invasion raid at Dieppe in 
which Germany threw her latest and 
greatest in fighter strength, mopped their 
brows and declared themselves “damn 
vlad we weren’t out there in P-40’s. It 
would have been mass suicide.” 


ADOPT RAMMING TACTICS 


Top flight authorities in the U. S., faced 
with these accusations, fell over themselves 
in print to vindicate the earefully-built 
idea of American air supremacy. They 
got out figures to show U. S. fighters had 
more speed, more fire power, more stream- 
lining. They pointed to the record made 
by the A.V.G.’s in Burma, to the success 
of Kittyhawks on the Libya front. They 
left the public sorely confused as to what 
to believe about U. S. planes. Were they 
good only on paper, impressive only in 
the ads? 

It began to look that way as more re 
ports came rolling in. General H. H 


(“Hap”) Arnold, chief of U. S. Army 
Air Forees, countered this with a press 








THE WARHAWE IS LATEST Cur- 
tiss. It is a Rolls-Royee powered P-40F. 
Change in engine and increase in horse- 
power has brought the P-40 series up to 
a reasonable fighting altitude for general 
use. But armament is not better. 


conference statement that “without reser- 
vations . . . our equipment is superior in 
quality and performance.” 

At this point, calamity headline howl- 
ers, argument-loving “experts” and seri- 
ously concerned private citizens alike all 
exercised their democratic privilege to in- 
vestigate the true state of affairs in the 
American Fighter Plane Mystery. By the 
end of the month, a few facts emerged 
clear out of the steam of overheated opin- 
ion. 

The facts: 

1. U. S. fighter planes now in action 
are disappointing in performance, reflect 
clearly the failure of air designers to keep 
up with latest developments tested in Eng- 
lish and Axis planes. The highly publi- 
cized Airacobra (P-39) was found want- 
ing on the Russian front: Its delicate 
landing gear smashed easily on rough 
Russian emergency fields, its engine de- 
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P-51 MUSTANG, FIGHTER built by North American for the British, looks like one of the most promising numbers in the 
U. 


S. fighter lineup. It was built around the secret NACA high-speed wing 
level, however, it may be the fastest plane America has ever produced. 


engine. At that 


veloped “bugs” not easily fixed by un 
familiar Russian methods. Its .37-mm. 
eannon fired through the nose was too 
heavy for the light armature. It could 
not fight mu h over 15,000 feet, was no 
match at hig! ltitude for the German 
Heinkel 113’s, to sav nothing of the new 


Focke Wulf 
Pilots in the Pacific 


tactics against tl e more m ineuverable Jap 


adopted ramming 


Zeros, since after the first blast, they 
were outgunned and outpowered. Like 
wise the P-40 was consistently outmaneu 
vered at higher altitudes. An experienced 
pilot declared bitterly: “When you fly a 
P-40 against a Zero, you can make one 
pass at him. Then if you miss, you had 
better get the hell out of there.” 
perior U. S. pilots’ training and flight 
strategy brought off the American success 
over Darwin and Burma. 


Only su 


2. Better U. S. planes are on the way 
The new P-38 (Lockheed Lightning) is 
equipped like a Flying Fortress, with 
turbo-supercharger on its two Allison en 
gines, fights best up around 30,000 feet 
In test flights it has shown “dazzling 
speed, crushing gunpower.” What it can 
do against the Axis Zeros and Focke 
Wulfs remains to be seen. 

Likewise still an unknown quantity in 
combat is United aviation’s Great White 
Hope, the highly touted P-47 (Republic 
Thunderbolt). On paper this should be 
the world’s best fighter plane. It has 
everything: speed of over 400 m.p.h., 680 
m.p.h. in dives, turbo-supercharger which 
gives it a fighting level up to 40,000 feet, 
a Pratt-Whitney radial air-cooled engine 
generating 2,000 h.p., twice that of most 
Zero planes. But it is unimpressively ar 
mored, lacks firepower, still has many 
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“bugs” to be ironed out before it can be 
sent to the world’s battlefronts in mass 
quantities. However, late models, show 
ing eight machine guns, are reported in 
action over Britain. The P-40 (Curtiss 
Warhawk), which will operate far higher 
than its predecessor the Allison-motored 
P-40. Dark horse of the new crop of 
fighter planes is the P-51 (North Ameri 
ean Mustang), with secret NACA high 
speed wing, and Curtiss’ super-hush-hush 
P-46, with which they hope to revive the 
Allison motor’s fast-fading reputation 


P-40 NOW INADEQUATE 


But none of these new planes has 
reached the fronts in anything but experi 
mental quantities. U. S 
left at the post last December, when ne- 
cessity for “freezing” turning 
out one or two models without change for 
several months became evident. All they 
had to offer was the P-40, now shown too 
inadequate by current fighting standards 
Hundreds of good U. 8S. pilots have been 
lost for lack of horsepower, fire power, 
climb and maneuverability in the planes 
they were compelled to fly against supe- 


designe) s were 


designs 


rior machines. 

3. The Jap Zero is not a “wonder 
plane.” 
but merely any model turned out in the 
vear 1940, when most Jap planes were 
built for the eventual attack on the Pa- 
cific. 1940 is the year 2600 in the Japa 
nese calendar, and Jap planes are identi 
fied by the last two digits of year of pro 
duction. Because Zeros break up in mid 
air when shot down, or break their backs 
and smash their motors in forced land 
ings, it has been difficult to assemble com 
plete data on the various models. But ail 


It is not even one type of plane, 


e 





It is held down to the medium levels by its Allison 


It’s original armament was pretty weak. 


are alike in being extremely fast, maneu- 
verable, heavily gunned. To achieve this, 
they have sacrificed armor, motor protee- 
tion, easy repair ability. Wings and fuse- 
lage are all one piece, which means no 
part can be replaced, but a complete new 
welding job must be done. The gas tank 
is not self-sealing, as are all U. S. fighters’ 
tanks, and hence is particularly vulnerable 
to tracer bullets, causing plane to burst 
into flames as gasoline ignites. The heavy 
gunlioad (20-mm. and 37-mm. cannon, .50 
eal. machine guns, usually four to a 
plane) is set to fire through the propellers 

a practice abandoned by advanced de- 
signers on both sides. It is equipped to 
operate from either land or aircraft car- 
rier, has an air-cooled (not “in-line,” like 
the Allison) supercharged 14-cylinder mo- 
tor, generating 1,000 to 1,500 h.p. Though 
not so powerful as the Allison, its low 
wing-loading and lighter weight give it 
greater speed (up to 400 m.p.h.) and ma- 
neuverability. It takes off and lands in 
amazingly short space, has “terrific” ac 
celeration, according to one of Gen. Chen- 
nault’s pilots, a major who flew a cap- 
tured Zero for test dogfights. The six 
foot two inch major had to fly with his 
knees up to his chin, so small was the 
eockpit, with a crowded, but handy, ar- 
ray of instruments. 

Similar secret test dogfights have been 
held in Britain between captured Focke- 
Wulfs and newly arrived Thunderbolts, 
but the conservative, cautious British are 
not announcing the results, for “security 
reasons.” 

1. The British supercharged Spitfire 
and Hurricane and the German Focke- 
Wulf 190 are the world’s best fighter 
planes now in general combat service. 
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Even U. S. pilots trained to fly the P-40’s 
and P-39’s would rather fly Spitfires in 
the daily dogfights over Nazi Europe and 
the Mediterranean. And a British expert 
declares that “Until we put new types of 
fichters into service in numbers, the FW- 
190 is the best fighter in action on any 
seale anywhere.” It raised 
hell with medium flights 
fighter escorts for the past months ove 
Europe, revealing just what was cooking 
fall’s long lull in Luftwaffe 
Yank pilots complain: Beeause the 
Focke-Wulf 190’s ean climb faster and 
fly higher they just stay up there till 
evervthing is in their favor then dive 
take a potshot at us, and climb up 
again before we can engage them. Thx 
trouble in learning over here is that you 
just mistake and that’s yiur 
Appearance of old type Ger 
man planes piloted by Japs over the Pa- 
cific indicates that the all-metal, low- 
wing Focke-Wulf is replacing other types 
on the Western front, may soon be used 
instead of Messerschmitts over the Medi- 
terranean and Libva (bad news for Kit- 
tyhawks). The fighter situation is thus 
resolving into a three-cornered design, 
production and supply race among the 
U. S. Thunderbolt, the new British Spit 
fire, and the German Focke-Wulf. Japan, 
Italy, and Russia have fallen behind in 
all branches of plane production. Decid 
ing factors in the race for high-altitude 
fighter supremacy are likely to be an im 
munity of U. S. factories from attack. 
eontrol of high altitude by U. S. heavy 
bombers, pooling of ideas and materials 


has certainly 


bomber and 


during last 


dow n, 


make one 


last one.” 


by U. S., British, Soviet designers. 
5. The in-line, liquid cooled motor 
(shark-nosed Allison type, is used in 


P-40’s, old Spitfires, Messerschmidts) is 
definitely on the way out for high-alti- 
tude fighting, although still highly useful 
up to 15,000 feet, and in such operations 
as tank attacks, troop 
bombing in Libya and China. 
tude models in all 


dive 
High alti- 
feature ra 


strafing, 


countries 


co 
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P-39 AIRACOBRA, Bell’s light, Allison-powered fighter, has its mechanically super- 


charged engine behind the pilot. It 
signed to stay close to ground, with its 


dial type (called “sunfish” by scornful 
streamline fans), air-cooled, wheel-nosed, 
high-powered engines. The Pratt & 
Whitney Twin Wasp, the Rolls Royce 
Merlin, the Nazi BMW-801 (made in 
Munich), are all of this type, ineorpon 
ating highly efficient fan aids to cooling, 
and streamlining of cowling. They gen 
erate almost twice as much power as the 
Allison type motor, operate at twice the 
altitude, show better rate of elimb and 
maneuverability. 


FORTRESSES “GOBBLE” ZEROS 


There is no substitute for “soup,” says 


an old flying adage: by soup is meant 
horse-power. Extra “soup” means extra 
armor, extra guns, extra altitude, extra 


speed. Unless models upset the 
dope, fighter planes of the future will 
have radial, air-cooled motors of elose to 
2,500 H.P. Our manufacturers and Ger- 
many’s are in a neck-and-neck race to 
put out the practical high-soup 
motor 


new 


most 


eannot 


fight much over 15,000 feet. It is de- 
mm. eannon and its six machine guns. 
6. U. S. heavy bombers (B-17 Flying 


Fortress, B-24 Liberator) are the most 
deadly flying units in the skies today 
Masters of the stratosphere, they have 
exceeded all expectation in conducting 
long distance flights without fighter es- 
cort. This means high-altitude fighters 
may never become the erucial factor 
which they seem today. 

Jap Zeros have proved easy meat for 
the giant Flying Fortresses, which the 
sritish seornfully dubbed “Flying Tar- 
These four-engined high-altitude 
bombers can not only outfly but outfight 
the smaller, more agile Axis fighter 
planes. Every newseast brings word of 
a Fortress bringing down, or at least 
driving off, two, three, or even six Zeros 
in attack formation. And in recent raids 


gets.” 


over Europe, four Fortresses were 
jumped by 25 new Focke-Wulfes and 
Messerschmidts. The giant bomber 


forged on, knocked down three, and dam- 
half of the German fighters. All 
Fortresses reached base safely, the one 


aged 


(Turn to page 70) 


aad 


P-47 THUNDERBOLT, Republic’s heavy high-altitude interceptor, is first of army’s planes to be equipped with a turbosuper- 


charged 2,000 horse power, air-cooled motor. 


although it still needs more armament. 
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Now in production, it has not seen much fighting. 
Also there are structural problems on the model to be solved 





Much is expected of this plane, 
but airmen like it. 
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EATHERNECKS overseas hear pay 
| eall twice a month, just as regularly 
as at posts in the States. Every unit has 
a pay officer, in the field or at sea, and 
is paid in eash usually twice a month at 
discretion of the commanding officer. In 
a few countries they are paid in the local 
currency, but generally it is in U. S. Fed- 
eral greenbacks. Method of transporting 
pay money to outlying posts is a strict 
military secret, may be anything from 
parachute to submarine. 

The Second Brigade Air Force report- 
ed March 10, 1929, they had dropped 
$18,000 by parachute to hill stations of 
Nicaragua. The same outfit dropped over 
five million dollars to Nicaraguan sta- 
tions between March 1927 and December 
1933 and not a penny was lost. 

Men on foreign duty rate 20% in- 
erease, aviators and submarinemen even 
more. So they have plenty to spend if 
they’re near a liberty town that has any- 
thing to spend it on. Marines in Alaska, 
small Pacifie isles, African deserts, and 
Brazilian jungles might just as well join 
the forced savings plan. There’s nothing 
else to do with it except hold it for 
stakes. 

The boys who can spend their pay, 
however, in most eases get far more for 
their money than they would at home. 
In Australia, food, movies, cigarettes and 
taxicabs are one-third cheaper than in 
the States. Service men in Egypt find 
taxi rates less than half of those in 


Cheap cigarettes set you back 30c¢; good 
ones are forty and fifty. The pay-off is 
30¢ for a cup of coffee—and English Joe, 
U. S.; rooms, food, movies, beer are all at that. Taxis cost 15e a mile, and there 
dirt cheap. Any theatre seat except a is a limit to each eab S cruising range. 
box can be had for 32c. Laundrv is 30¢ There is also a five-shilling, or eighty 
for a dozen pieces of khaki. Shoe shines cent maximum on all food purchases. 
The British allow about one-third off 





are 2c. A medium meal, far heavier than 
the average American restaurant dinner, on travel rates to servicemen, and most 
runs abont 50c¢, with a dollar the tops in hotels give them a reduction of 10%, but 
luxurious chow. this may be changed any day now, due to 
Rationing in England and Ireland increased traffic and lodging difficulties 
makes food and liquor hard to get at any as more troops pour into England. Some 
price. Beer costs 30¢ a pint; a shot of restaurants and theatres allow a reduc- 
whisky (half American size), costs 25e. tion to servicemen, as in New York, but 





HERE’S WHAT COULD HAPPEN TO A NICKEL 


(Reprinted from Yank) 


“Foreign currency is easy to understand, once you get the hang of it. Suppose, 
for instance, you take 5c and 75c and just see how they stack up against other kinds 
of dough. 


Australia contains, in addition to some of the world’s best fighters and friend- 
liest people, kangaroos and aborigines who stand around and grin and don’t do 
much else. A nickel is worth four pence in Australia, and 75c will get you five 
shillings in a crap game. 


The emblem of Canada is the maple leaf, and maple leaves, as everybody knows, 
can be very pretty in the fall. As everyone doesn’t know, though, 5c Yank is worth 
5c Canadian, while 75c Yank is worth 85c Canadian. Don’t ask us what happened 
to the other dime. 


If you offered to swap even, 5c would get you $1 Chungking, and 75c would get 
you $15. A buck private in Chungking would draw a whole grand for his $50 per. 


In England 5c equals 3 pence and 75c equals 4 shillings. 

In New Caledonia a nickel is 2 francs, and 75c is 30 francs. 

In Egypt five bright new pennies makes 3 pence, and 75c is four shillings. 
In Eritrea 5c is 2 cents and 75c is four shillings, just like Egypt. 

In Iraq 5c is 12 fils and 75c is 200 fils. 

In Iran a nickel is 11/2 rials and 75c is 25 rials. 

In British Guiana five cents equals 5c B.W.I. and 75c is 90c B.W.I. 

In Dutch Guiana a nickel is 10c, and six biths makes for 11/2 guilders. 
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MEN ON FOREIGN duty, like this lad 
standing at pay table in tropics, rate 20 
per cent increase in pay. Aviators, sub- 
marine erewmen, specialists get more. 





there is no Stage Door Canteen or USO 
Service. 

Difference in prices depends directly 
on the mysteries of foreign exchange, 
which the war has thrown into a bad 
state of flux. Local supply conditions too 
ean send prices skyrocketing or plummet- 
ing. In small countries like Newfound- 
land, Syria, Iraq, where sudden inrush 
of troops has caused shortage of supplies 
and general economic upheaval, prices 
are higher than ever, which is good for 
the local business men, but tough for Ma- 
rines on liberty. 

But in most other nations, the U. S.’ 
great wealth and financial strength has 
made the payday dollar more valuable 
than ever. The Egyptian silver dollar, 
which used to be equal in value to ours, 
now is down to eighty cents. The five 
piastre piece, which exchanged for a 
quarter, now ean be bought for twenty 
cents. Your payday dollar in Egypt now 
buys you a dollar and a quarter’s worth 
of poon, to use an AVG phrase. Like- 
wise, the Australian pound, par valued 
at five dollars, now ean be had for four. 

Banks and moneychangers are enjoy- 
ing a big boom in currency exchange, for 
which they collect anywhere from five to 
forty per cent, depending on how easy 
the Marine and how big his rush for lib- 
erty. His girl friend and kid brother 
back home should have some odd-looking 
coins and paper bills to display on the 
family mantel before his present eruise 
is through. Shown on these pages are 
some of the more typical and -valuable 

(Turn to page 70) 
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The Defilade or 
Mask Indicator 


By OSCAR F.. GRAFF 


(Editor’s Note: The Defilade or mask 
indicator was designed by Sergeant Graff, 
an instructor in the Marine Corps In- 
stitute, Marine Barracks, Washington, 
D. C.) 


HE defilade or mask 


for finding or measuring 


indicator is a 
device used 
masks for the contour lines of maps. The 
device is made of transparent celluloid, 
about 1/16 of an ineh thick. On the 
device are a number of engraved black 
hair lines, which are made by inscribing 
the line with a sharp instrument, then 
painting on the lines with black India 
ink. Wipe off the ink and the black 
lines will remain 
On the base there is cemented, with 
transparent cement, 
and on each spring there is cemented a 
tack. A black hair line is engraved 
down the middle on the bottom. Two 
sliding seales (fig. 2) are required. They 
are identical except that the graduated 
seales are placed differently (see fig. 4) 
A line seale and a ‘graduated scale is 
engraved on the back as shown The 
bar and the tracking 
pieces are cemented to the sliding scale 
The seale grouper (fig. 3) has a hair 
center on its 


two springs (fig. 1) 


wooden operating 


line engraved down the 
bottom. 
To assemble device for operation, place 


sliding seales over clearance cuts in the 


ba 

tracking grooves. 
ind they will 
base 

Place 

the sighting 


observation 
to be observed 
p thus seeuring the device. 
their seale lines intersect 


ma 
sca 
the 
anc 


sli 


se and engage edges of base in the 


Slide the seales over 
then be secured to the 


lo find a mask lay map on a board. 


les so that 


assembled device on the map with 
line passing through the 
point (O.P.) and the point 


Press tacks into 
Move 


(P.O.). 


sighting line directly over the O.P. 


1 the P.O. 
ling seales 


Place seale 
and eause its hair line to 


grouper under 


intersect the seale lines under the gradu- 
m reading of the O.P. and the P.O. 
(Note: the zero line on the seales is 


ate 


considered as 
shown; thus 


sen 


due to the O.P. 
er than the 
) feet then 


low 


71 


ts 900 feet 


considered as 


Now press 


wh 


grouper, 
ving. Slide 


mo 


PA 


elevation of 


ich is over 
thereby preventing them from 


800 feet in this ease as 
the 100 graduation repre- 
and 330 as 1130. 


This 1s 
being 80 feet and being 
P.O. If the O.P. were 


the zero line would be 
700 feet.) 
firmly on the sliding seale 


the O.P. and the seale 


seale which is over the 


). toward the other seale and stop it 
when its seale line intersects the sight- 
ing line directly over a contour line, the 


which is believed to cause a 


mask between the O.P. and the P.O. (see 
5). In the ease shown the contour 
are of 20 foot intervals.) Locate the 


he 
ing 
ing 


are of 20 feet intervals.) 


Locate the 


elevation of this contour line on the seale 


wh 


ich Is over 


this contour line. 


In this 


ease the graduation is 140 as it repre- 
sents 940 feet. If the elevation of this 
eontour line is ABOVE the hair line of 
the scale grouper, a mask is present. If 
below, there is no mask. The gradua- 
tions between these points is the height 
of the mask in feet, or of the clearance. 
In the illustrated drawings, a mask of 
20 feet obstructs the view from hill 850 
to the road junction. 

When finding a defilade set base with 
its sighting line over O.P. and P.O. as 
for a mask. Set one seale so its seale 
line intersects the sighting line over the 
O.P. and the other seale so that its seale 
line intersects the sighting line directly 
over the contour line offering the mask. 
Place seale grouper under the proper 
graduations taken from the O.P. and the 
contour line offering the mask. Prevent 
the O.P. seale and the seale grouper 
from moving by pressing down on them 
and then slide the seale which is over 
the mask to the P.O. On this seale locate 
the graduation corresponding to the ele- 
vation of the P.O. If this graduation 
just located, is under the hair line of the 
scale grouper, there is a defilade and its 
height is the graduations between the 
two points, in feet. If the graduation is 
OVER the hair line of the seale grouper, 
there is no defilade, thus the P.O. is then 
visible. 

In the drawings, the O.P. is on the 
left of the P.O. However, the device 
ean also be worked if the P.O. were on 
the left of the O. P. Also it makes no 
difference if the O.P. is higher or lower 
than the P.O. or vice versa. 
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SONG OF THE RAIDERS 


Down here in (censored), 

Right in the (censored) zone 

A thousand miles from (censored) 
And ten thousand miles from home 


We've hiked all over the (censored) islands 
We've slept out in the rain. 

We've carried guns and ammo 

To hell and back again. 


We left the shores of (censore d) 
When the stars were shining bright. 
We had orders to raid the enemy 

In the dead of the night. 


We’ve landed on the beaches. 
We shot or captured every man. 
Yes, we are Edson’s Raiders, 
And situation’s well in hand. 


CORPORAL L. A. THACKER 


A MARINE’S MOTHER 


“There’s the sailor and the soldier 
And the aviator keen 

As fine a group of fighting men 
As one has ever seen. 

But for me I have a soft spot 
For the boy in forest green 

The dashing, gallant leatherneck, 
The United States Marine 


I will never be First Lady 
Nor grace a maqazine 
l’ll never be world famous, 
Nor will I be a queen 
But I would never change my lot 
With any that I have seen, 
For wou see I am the Mother 
Of a United States Marine.” 


LORRAINE HALL 


VICTORY FOR A MARINE! 


Orchids from Ralph, who doesn’t count at all, 


You'd think he’d know how little they are worth 


When my heart’s with a Boy who heard a call 


To keep alive the things we'll always love 


A baseball game, a pr nic lunch, a show, 


And most of all the flag that thrills me so! 


, orchids seem a little tame today, 


When all my heart and soul are in the fight, 


Remembering a Boy who went away, 


And said “Goodbye” instead of just “Goodnight” 


No, thanks, I’ll wait for Victory and then, 


I'll want gardenias from my Bill aagin! 


ESQUIRE 


“THOSE DAMN RESERVES” 


Those damn reserves, 

Yes, that’s what they call us now. 
We hear it not once, twice, or thrice, 
But every moment, boy, and how 


I know we're not the best they come, 
And a troublesome lot we are. 
But we are willing to give our life, 


On troubled lands near or far. 
So take it easy, corporal or sarge, 
And be thoughtful of your command. 


Yes, we will fight shoulder to shoulder, 
For liberty we stand. 
Now stop and think awhile, 


And cut out all those scenes. 
We're trying to show you regulars, 
We're proud to be, UNITED STATES MARINES! 


8S. J. BOISDORE, JR. 


THE FIGHTING MARINES 


On the crimsoned fields of Soissons, 
Up the slo pe s of Blanc Mont’s hell, 

7 hrough the marshes of the Argonne, 
And the doom of San Mihiel 

The Fifth and Sixth from Quantico 
Turned back the German tide, 

With youth and fire and courage, 
They fought until they died. 


There was Paoli from Hester Street, 
McFadden from the Yards, 

And Little Hopkinson from Yale 
Who lost his shirt at cards. 
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There were Scots and Poles and Hunyaks, 
Who thrilled to a fighting man’s chance. 
Those fighting men from Quantico 

Could make the devil dance. 


From the Halls of Montezuma, 

And sands of Tripoli, 

Swell in chorus with the Argonne 
Cheer the charge at Tulagi. 

Solomon Islands and New Guinea, 
Through the heat of Guadalcanal, 
What difference where they fight ’em? 
They will give the devils hell! 


ADAPTED FROM “ROAD TO VAUX.” 





That Quartet 
I Can’t Forget 


BY BRYAN J. BARNETT 


ORE power to them, boys—-the 
M good old songs of vesterday, olf 
today, and forever. Ideal for amateur 
harmony (and morale)—they bring out 
the best that’s in us. Good clean fu 
in inspiration on moonlit § nights 
thoughts of home: 
pluck at the heartstrings of both lis 
Sing them again 


Inexplicably they 


teners and renderers 
“In the Evening by the Moonlight.” No 
cocktails necessary—most of these songs 
you already know 

First we must go back to not so long 
ago—to Quantico, Virginia, Fall and 
Winter of 1917, when that camp was 
new. 

Nightly “Sings” around the barracks 
of the First (Provisional) Replacement 
Battalion, U.S.M.C., Major Ralph Keyser 
commanding, soon brought a group of us 
into eloser harmony 

For many nights we shot the works, 
including “Beautiful Katy,” “Li'l Liza 
Jane,” “My Wild Irish Rose,” “Tipper 
iry,” “Back Home Again Indiana,” 
“That Old Gang of Mine,” “Down by the 
Old Mill Stream,” “I Want a Girl,” and 
others equally as harmonious 

There was Sergeant Miles of Sar 
Private George Young 


Franciseo, lead; 
of Salt Lake City, baritone; Sergear 
Duteh Robbins of Riverside, California, 
basso; and yours truly, falsetto 

Later we learned some new numbers 
such as “Hinky Dinky Parlez Vous” and 
“Madelon!” 

We sailed 


seized Germart luxury liner 


February, 1918, on a 


rename d 
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the U. S. Marine transport, “Von Steu 
ben.” After an uneventful but ever 
watehful crossing, we steamed into the 
estuarv at Brest on George Washington’s 
Birthday, 1918. During the trip we sang 
at night) in the forward well deck in 
muffled tones, with lights out—but still 
ve sang—the same old songs. 

The submarine didn’t get us then. The 
In fact they didn’t 


troops 


Navy was on the job 
get any American transport with 

over 2,000,000 troops—over 700 ship 
loads went across without any sinkings 


ot troop transports 


BARITONE GOES FIRST 


What’s the answer? The good old 
American Navy was always on the job. 
Attention, Navy! An old time Marine 
salutes you! 

So—what happened? Nothing much 
for three months, I answer, except more 
and better drilling and training at Cha 
tillon, at Grandchamps, at Vitry le Fran 
cois, and at Gisos, and still plenty of 
singing—at the old Napoleon Barracks, 
Pont 4 Nezon (Shades of Smedley But- 
ler!), on the roads of La Belle France, 
in the box ears, in the Cantonments, at 
the end of a thirty mile hike—always 
there was a spot for a song. 

And then eame Belleau W ood, and 
George Young stayed there for a while 

maybe later his body was shipped back 
to the States 

Miles stayed at Soissons likewise—no 


but no more baritone 


more lead 

Dutch Robbins lasted as long as San 
Mihiel (September), and he got an eye 
shot out, but mavbe he got back to the 
States (I'd like to know). But, still, no 
more bass 

The writer got nicked a couple of times 

at Belleau Woods, and at the Cham- 
but luckily always got back for 


pagne, g 
more 
We couldn’t sing or even smoke in the 


Argonne in November—the Heinies were 


THE QUANTICO QUARTET learned 
some new numbers in France, including 
“Tlindy Dinky Parlez Vous,” “Madelon.” 


all around us. But on the evening of 
November 11 we piped up again—with a 
couple of Heinies—singing “Hail, Hail, 
the Gang’s All Here,” and “Ach der 
lieber Augustine!” It was “Finis la 
Guerre” at last. 

Then we couldn’t sing any more on ae 
count of we got the hell hiked out of 
us every day for thirty days down the 
Moselle Valley up to the Rhine. 

The story is that we had to zigzag on 
account of maps and whims and such. 
But still we had to make a daily 45 
kilos penetration to keep up with re- 
treating Heinies. So we hiked maybe 55 
Better skip the 


kilometers, some days. 
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rest of the trip—you turn in at midnight 

-the kitchens aren’t there, they ean’t 
keep up. Your feet are killing you 
you can hardly get your shoes off. 

Reveille at 6:00 AM—~your feet are so 
swollen you can’t get your shoes on 
for a while! The rolling kitchens have 
just arrived—you get part of a break 
fast, then force on your shoes and you’re 
off. You die again about noon and are 
subsequently resurrected in a dim no 
where. 

We finally get to Deutschland “uber 
alles,” cross the Rhine, and hold up at 
Segendorf. We recuperate, and finally 
become something resembling human be 
ings again. Most of us weighed around 
130 pounds on arrival and we half 
starved for another month. 


LOST: ANOTHER LEAD 


Then the food started coming in. And 
we started to sing—“That Old Sweet 
Song,” “Swanee River,” “Old Black Joe,” 
“The Little Marine,” and “Hinky Dinky 
Parlez Vous.” Then our new baritone, 
Gunnery Sergeant Skinny Phillips, sue 
eumbed to extreme exposure induced by 
strenuous efforts during and after the 
eapture of a bargeload of contraband 
“sehnapps.” The new lead got a G.C.M 
for forgetting the war was over and get 
ting tough with a couple of Heinies. 

We didn’t have a very good bass. And 
he got promoted to Top Sergeant and 
went high hat. Yours truly never was a 
soloist. So, once more no quartet, no 
songs, and everybody groused. 

I had some other good pals there but 
they couldn’t sing for sour apples. 

We found it very easy to get in a serap 

somebody would look ecross-eyed or 
part his hair wrong, or speak out of 
turn, and — socko! 
choosed and the battle was on. 


somebody got 


Secretary of the Navy Josephus Dan 
iels eame to camp one day to make a 
speech. And he stayed over-time for 
close harmony singing. But time passed, 
and 1919 came around and we were still 
in Germany. So there wasn’t so much 
singing any more—not cheerful singing. 
anyway. We began to feel that we were 
marooned in Europe. It was a big let 
down after the elation we had felt over 
the Armistice. 

You couldn’t find much of an audience 
for your singing in Germany. Those 
people would just stare at the “howling 
Americans.” They weren’t in the mood 
for music, 

We got our return orders out of the 
Bible, I think. “The first shall be last,” 
or words to that effect. Anyway we beat 
the good old First Division, which was 
the last home, by a mere two weeks. 

We arrived in New York in early Au 
gust, 1919. That grand old man of the 
Marine Corps, of all time, General John 
ny Lejeune, asked us if we would parade 
in New York as a last request from him. 
This we gladly did, though we had pre 
viously turned the proposition down, by 


Octohe - 19 492 


popular vote, on the transport, when it 
was presented as routine. 

I don’t remember any singing on the 
“George Washington” among the troops 
It was pretty crowded—the whole Fifth 
Regiment aboard between decks and nu 
merous females—French, German, and 
American—in the eabins. If President 
Wilson had been aboard that trip they 
would have had to jettison at least two 
Marines to make room for his jaw. There 
wasn’t even room to sing, but we were 
glad enough to be going home. 


fs 
de 





WE LOST OUR NEW lead. He got a2 
G.C.M. for forgetting that the war was 
over, getting tough with two Heinies. 


We arrived at New York and went to 
Camp Mills. After a day or two came 
the parade. 


We sweated blood on the parade deal, 
but most of the gang took it like good 
sports. Reveille at 3:30 AM at Camp 
Mills-—a quick breakfast of “coffee and” 

and then the trains to Hoboken. Then 
milling around the ferry and across— 
hiked up through the New York slums 
during the early morning hours and as- 
sembled on all the side streets in that 
part of town near the Victory Arch on 
Fifth Avenue. 


HIKE IN MANHATTAN 


The “Big Parade” stepped off at 8:00 
A.M. through the Victory Arch and up 
Fifth Avenue. Three squads abreast 
and combat packs—bands, confetti, peo- 
ple, and sweat, cheers, and occasional 
groans from the marchers marked our 
progress. Noon came and more sweat, 
but no chow. 

We sang “Madelon” and “Hinky Dinky 
Parlez Vous” and “Over There” until 
about 52nd Street. And then singing 
became a little strained. 

Anyway, it was strained for me. It 
wasn’t like singing with that old quartet 
I can’t forget. It would have been bet- 
ter if George Young was marching along 
beside us handling the baritone. And if 
Miles had been there for the lead, and 
Dutch Robbins for the bass. Sometimes, 
there in the bright New York sunshine 
I felt a little like a ghost. And the old 
songs had a ghostly sound. (Perhaps, 
when this war is over I may be standing 
on Broadway watching another Big Pa- 
rade—and, still, the songs will have a 
ghostly sound. The kids, likely, will be 
singing “Don’t Sit Under the Apple 
Tree” or “The Three Little Sisters,” this 
time.) 

Three o’clock came and we had made 
about 130 blocks—at about 140th street 
the parade was officially declared over. 
But we were late on our schedule so we 
doubletimed some (was it twenty?) 
blocks to the Fort Lee Ferry. 

Anyway all things finally come to an 
end, and we realized one bright day that 
we had arrived in Quantico and were 
“on the way out.” 

When will this day come, again? 
“Quien sabe!” But believe me, boys, it’ll 
be quite a memorable day in your life 
no more drill—no more ducking bombs 
and heavies—no more burial details, rev- 
eille, over the top, or—(let’s stop here 

you know the rest). 

We hung around a couple of days while 
the company clerks made out the dis- 
charges, payroll, ete., no duty (skip the 
parade in Washington). We started to 
sing again the last night—“In the Eve- 
ning by the Moonlight.” A conglomerate 
group of singers and audience under the 
Virginia moon. Taps came and went. 
So did twelve o’clock midnight. So did 
morning and we all got paid off—and 
went Home 
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The Ballad of Top-Sergeant Jerry McDougall McGee 


BY ALFRED |. TOOKE 


OUNG Marine Top-Sergeant Je 
Y MeDous McGee, 
(Asa Private he once was aw irded K.] 
Came ‘seathless ten months through t 
hottest of serapping, 
Came home—was discharged 
‘flu caught him napping 
In spite of his nurse 
He grew 
Died! 
Rode in a hearse 
Was met by a devil and taken below 
To the place where his buddies had said 
he would ro, 
And was met at the gate by old Satan 
in person, 
Who somewhere had heard a remarkable 
version 
Of what his new subject had done in the 
First World War 
Ineluding thi 


been hurled Tor 


rapidly worse; 


ungs that helow he’ 


some 


Committing) 

While sitting 

Conversing with Satan, 

A devil in 
(His Majesty’ 


came 


waiting 
s Chief Special Torturer), 
Entirely enveloped in sulphurous flame 
Said he, with a smile 
“Come with me fo1 
Mister i¥ 
McGee, 


To some internal recions no mortal may 


awhile, 


Jerry MeDougal!! 


yp-Sergeant 


seer 
Why, up there on earth you guys just 
saw the best of if 
You come with me, and I'll sho 


rest of if 


w you the 


Commencing instanter, the real Hell 
you’ see !” 

“The REAL Hell!” repeated Top-Ser 
geant McGee, 


“Well, I'm from Missouri! 


show me!” 


They turned on the h 

To get him warmed up a bit 
Brought red-hot cactus 

Allowed him to sup a bit 
Boiled nitrie acid, 

And gave him a cup of it! 
But Jerry j 


Then his escort 


ist grinned! 
conducted him down a 
long stair, 
To a huge melting pot, 
ing glare 
Denoted SOME fire; 
And they turned on the draft, 
Get heat that they'd have to 
Obtain so ’twould bubble! 


wl ere a shimmer 


(They sure took some trouble 
To fan up that fire so the stuff in the pot, 
Would be what Top-Sergeant McGee 
would eall HOT!) 
Then they dropped Jerry in, just to see 
if he’d sizzle; 
They turned him around 


To get evenly browned: 
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The ! i-toasting 
rhe na isting 
And when the ered him done to 
1 triz le 
They threw | rope, 
W hiel he qu etiy ignored 
Then Jerry to show his sanq-froid he 
is tl S i” 
sat down or 1! ‘ . velling bubble, 
which, b sting 
r a 7 





Propelled him quite neatly up on to the 
landing 
Where the Chief 


were standing. 


Special Torturer et al 


IT] 
“F hope 


That you’re not all as bored 

for really, I fully expected 
better Hades than this you'd 
perfected! 


Said Jerry: 


Why, over in Turkey when fighting the 


Turk, 
We all found it very much hotter to work 
Compared to this stufi 
This Germanical bluff! 
Now come! show me something in this 
sO ealled Hades 
That’s worthy of 
pampered ladies! 
Then the Chief Special Torturer, grind 
ing his ivories, 
Swore Jerry would soon wish he’d ne’er 
been alive or his 
(The Chief Special Torturer’s) 
Name would be mud, 
And his Hades a dud! 
“The horrors of Hell,” he said, “may not 
be flaunted! 
You impudent upstart, you'll not stay 
undaunted 
For long! 
Soon your song 
Will change in its tone 
From a jest to a moan!” 
This the Chief Special Torturer swore 
by his beard, 
As with thick white-hot pokers he had 
Jerry seared; 
But they still 
Jerry jib, 
Although this new torture continued ad 
lib, 
For in the front trenches our hero had 
had 


Some 


soldiers—not weak, 


were unable to make 


millions of 
as bad, 

So to Jerry ’twas just like the trenches 
again, 

And he grinned all 
show his disdain. 


ceooties 


that bit just 


the more, just to 


IV 


Then an active voleano they tapped with 
some hose, 

And sprayed Jerry over from whiskers 
to toes, 

And—lest this new 
nous grew 

They played streams of ice-water over 
him too! 


treatment monoto- 


There were rows upon rows 
Of the two kinds of hose 
Alternately freezing and _parboiling 
Jerry, 
In alternate 
thought very 
Unpleasant, at least 
But his grin never ceased; 
And soon the voleano stuff petered right 
out, 
And the ice-water 
wrong at the spout! 
So they gave Jerry respite, to see how 
he looked, 
For they thought he’d be frozen, or else 
badly ecooked— 
But Jerry was right 
On the job, and was quite 
In the pink of condition 
When this intermission 
Oceurred, and he told how it was that 
he grinned 
At the torture they gave him because he 
had sinned. 


spots which our hero 


ceased—something 
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Said he: “This is nothing to what I have 
seen. 
Shucks! Many worse terrors in war there 
have been! 
That lava you had 
Was just a poor sample 
Of things that were worse 
Liquid fire, for example! 
{nd there was that engine one night 
on the Somme 
(We hauled ammunition 
To a risky position) 
When a low-flying Boche blew us up 
with a bomb! 
The firebox broke open, 
The boiler it burst, 
The engine was wrecked 
But that wasn’t the worst; 
For when she blew up I was right un- 
derneath 
Burning coals 
Jets of steam 
Boiling water 
’Twould seem 
That my two hands were pinned, and I'd 
only my teeth 
To dig a way out, so it seemed I was 
stuck, 
And ’twas freezing that night 
was just like my luck! 
Shucks! That little bath that you gave 
me just now 
Was a mere nothing to it, as you must 
allow! 
Well, I stayed there for what seemed a 
number of years, 
Unable to wiggle much more than my 


which 


ears; 

In spots I was roasting and toasting 
away, 

And in spots I was freezing! (’Twas a 
very cold day!) 

Eighteen mortal hours I lay roasting 
and freezing 

Before I was rescued 
sneezing, 

For I’d eaught a most terrible cold in 
the head, 

And sweated and shivered for weeks in 


and then I was 


my bed 

Why, that little bath that you gave just 
now 

Would fade into nothing beside it—and 
how! 

So you see, Mister Chief Special Tor 
turer, don’t you, 

Your Hades is licked! You'll admit it 
now, won’t you! 

You haven’t been able to muss up my 
grin 

Shucks! This is a hell of a Hell that 
I’m in; 

But I thank vou, old sport, for the bath 
that I had, 

And I do hope your failure won't get 
you in bad.” 


V 
Jerry ceased, and the Chief Special Tor- 
turer’s wrath 
When Jerry had called his chief torture 
a “hath,” 
Was too awful to see, 
For he raged and he swore 
In a manner that he 
Surely hadn’t before 
In all his long years as the Chief of the 
Pit 
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And he knew he had failed and would 
soon have to quit 
Be “retired” 
Or get “fired” 
Which latter, in Hell, has a literal mean- 
ing 
For which he confessed he’d not much 
of a leaning, 
For, having perfected the methods they 
had, 
The thought of /im tasting them made 


him quite mad. 


























He knew what had happened to those 
who had tasted! 

He’d no wish with molten hot lead to 
be basted, 

Or fried in a griddle for many long days, 

Or pinched with hot pinchers in various 
ways, 

Or hosed with hot lava, and ice-water 
too! 

The thought of all this made him feel 
very blue. 








VI 
Then Satan appeared, in his very own 
person, 
To learn what had 
started in cursin’, 
Consigning the Chief Special Torturer 
down 

To the depths of the Pit, till he’d roasted 
dark brown; 

And various other nice treats he pre- 
seribed, 

While Jerry sat grinning, and all the 
rest jibed 

At the Chief Special Torturer gnashing 
his teeth 

As they pitch-forked him off to the re- 
gions beneath. 

The Devil asked Jerry to take on his job, 

And offered him, for his assistants, the 
mob 


happened—and ' 


Of little bad devils who’d tried to roast 
Jerry. 
Our hero thought this was a joke that 
was very 
Bad taste; for such work he had clearly 
no mind to 
Take on, so he very politely declined to, 
And as Jerry had had so much hell upon 
earth, 
The Devil decided it hardly was worth 
His while to waste time giving Jerry 
some more, 
When the very worst tortures appeared 
but to bore 
This very brave Marine 
Who—(as we have told you)— 
When tortured, just grinned. 
Just chuckled and grinned 
In a way that would make any devil feel 
sore. 
So Satan—who really is quite a good 
sport 
Decided that Jerry was not where he 
ought 
To be, so he telephoned Heaven at once 
And offered to trade him for five hun- 
dred Huns 
They wished to deport 
you know, 
They’d decided to send all the Boches 
below, 
And those who were there were then all 
being sorted, 
And then under escort to Hell were de- 
ported). 
And from Heaven they answered: “Sure! 
Send him along!” 
And they went out to meet him with 
musie and song. 


(for in Heaven, 


VII 

Since then no more Marines to Hell 
have been sent, 

(For their purgatory on earth has been 
spent) 

And that’s only fair, as I think you'll 
agree 

With Top-Sergeant 
McGee, 

Who, sent down below, grinned and just 
made the best of it, 

And was kicked out of Hell ’eause he 
made such a jest of it. 


Jerry McDougall 
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INTERVIEWS 


HE picture sections these days are 


full of WAACS and WAVES in uni 


forms which fit where no uniforms fit 
betore, Newspape r columnists and ear 
toonists are holding field day on the idea 
of female lieutenants, curvaceous non 


coms, and high-heeled boots, with a few 


afterthoughts on 


referred to as “the last straw.’ 

Those familiar with Marine ( orps his 
tory know that in lining up feminine as 
sistants, the Marines rank first as usual 


During World War I the Marines enlist 
ed women to take over non-combatant 
duties such as recruiting and clerical 
work, thus releasing men to swell the 
fighting forces The “Marinettes” en 
listed at loeal recruiting stations for a 
full four-year cruise, with rank and pay 


(plus subsistence) the same as regular 
Marines They were classed as US 
MCR(f) 


Like their Leatherneck brothers, the 
Marinettes seorned the Navy’s women 
workers, known then as “Yeomanettes,” 
and if it never went so far as hair-pull 
ing, there were some bitter battles waged 
over lunch tables and locker benches 
They were as proud of their uniforms as 
their gyrene partners; only difference, as 
pictures show, was that Marinettes wore 
skirts. (In the old days, “slackers” were 
draft-dodgers, not broadsides.) 

Unlike today’s WAACs and WAVES, 
the Marinettes required no period of spe 
cial training and adjustment to their new 
routine, but went right to work without 
benefit of boot camp, learning their mili- 
tary duties while on the job. If the 
present 
some observers estimate, we may yet see 


“emergency” lasts as long as 


Marinettes report for duty, and even go 
through modified Parris Island or New 
River “shock” training. to keen abreast 


“Lady Leathernecks” 


vf women warriors in Allied nations like 
Russia and China. 

Last war’s Marinettes, however, had to 
stand nothing more brutal than close o1 
der drill. Corporal Lillian Sawyer and 
PFC Ethel Baer of Washington, in inter- 
views for Tue LEATHERNECK, have lost 
none of their enthusiasm for Marine ae- 
tivities in the intervening twenty-five 
years. Recently they took to task Henry 
MeLemore, the columnist, for not know- 
ing about Marinette maneuvers in the 
last war, and are more than ready to 
pitch in and do their bit if the chance 
comes today 

These lively ladies were pioneers in the 
field of women war workers in 1917. It 
wasn’t fashionable then for women to 
enlist They had to brave a good bit of 
social scorn and backehat. Indeed, some 
of their more timid and conservative sis- 
ters looked upon them as Amazons and 
roughnecks. That didn’t stop the Ma 
rinettes from becoming one of the snap 
piest women’s auxiliaries any outfit could 
boast 

Enlisting at the Washington recruit 
ing station, Miles. Sawyer and Baer got 
the usual aptitude tests and physical 
exams by Navy doctors and nurses, were 
sworn in and told to report for immedi 
ate duty Uniforms were issued: six 
shirts and ties, both summer and winter 
service, two green skirts, three khaki 
blouses, two pairs of GI shoes, overseas 
and campaign hats, but no garrison caps. 
The picture shows how the Marine 
branch stood by for inspection, far snap 
pier than the Yeomanettes. This uniform 
was worn at all times on duty. 

After taking over their desk jobs, the 
Marinettes in Washington took on close 
order drill, and marehed every morning 
from 8 to 8:45 o’elock in front of the 
Navy Building, with a Sergeant Lock 
hart as D. I—lucky man. They attract 
ed a big crowd—everything from big 
time politicians to day laborers—and 
watching them drill was one of the sights 
of old wartime Washington. No weap 
ons were issued them, however, so thev 


never learned the mysteries of field-strip- 
ping. The government evidently figured 
they had enough in the way of natural 
weapons and defenses. 

Marinettes in Washington worked 
seven days a week, were extremely busy 
ladies until after the Armistice was 
signed, and they could come up for air. 
Some of them even went overseas in offi 
cial capacity as telephone operators and 
interpreters. A total of 408 enlisted 
altogether, of which 313 served the en 
tire “duration.” It wasn’t 
whether the others were surveyed, went 
over the hill, fell in action, or just got 
married. All Washington Marinettes re- 
ceived the D. C. medal (not to be eon- 
fused with the DSC) at a July Fourth 
ceremony in 1919. 

The frank opinion of Corp. Sawyer, 
who is the only woman member of the 
Marine Corps League, on the society and 
college girls of today who are receiving 
specialized training for the WAACS and 
WAVES shows what most old-time Ma- 
rinettes feel about the present set-up. 

“We never had to be trained to take 
over a job. We knew how before we 
started. If these WAVES and WAACS 
are going to take over the jobs of men, 
let them take over now and release the 
men at once to go where they are needed 
most. The Marinettes of the last war 
got their military training while they 
worked. Let the women in this war do 
the same.” 

The Marinettes were demobilized on 
June 30, 1919, and were kept on as in 
active reserves until their cruises were 
completed. 

The Marinette version of the famed 
Marines Hymn, widely sung in World 
War I and recently revived in several 
news columns, runs in part as follows: 

“From the Halls of Montezuma 
To the Shores of Tripoli 
Get to sleep, my little baby, 
Or I'll land a punch on thee. 
Admiration of no nation, 
You're the worst I’ve ever seen. 
Yet Mother glories in the title 
Of United States Marine.” 


disclosed 





MARINETTES (ON LEFT) are pictured in final parade and inspection after close of World War I. 


The young man in the center, holding the straw hat, is Franklin D. Roosevelt, then assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


on the right 
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Yeomanettes are shown 
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TRENDS | 


in China, Egypt, Pacific. 
supply lines on four continents. 





MONTH'S 


NEWS 


ALLIES STAND FAST ON ALL FRONTS except Stalingrad, Caucasus, make gains 
United guerrillas toss ants in panzers; U. S. Liberators blast Axis 


STIRRING VICTORIES IN SOLOMONS, STRONG LANGUAGE from home lead- 
ers, buck up U. S. morale; public prepares for Congress-cleaning election, tight-belted winter 


with heavy rationing, forced labor, fixed prices and profits, sky-high taxes, strict bans on 


travel, luxuries. 


WORLD-WIDE MANPOWER SHORTAGE calls all men into armed service; women, 


Shipbuilding tonnage this 





















Over 400 supply boats sunk since 
Dec. 7, over 2,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping, irreplaceable war machines, ma- 
teriel lost to United fighters because 


SOMEBODY TALKED! 
































































one of the world’s greatest sources of man- 
power, still has giant factories behind the 
Urals, on Siberian frontier, is even in- 
creasing plane production (7% higher last 
If England, U. S., send men as 
promised to hold South Caucasus oil fields, 
gateways to Iran, Iraq, Turkey, Hitler 
hasn’t a prayer for final success. Loss of 
Stalingrad and cutting of Volga River 
route would be like losing Chicago, the 
But there 
would still be the West: the prairie farms 
and factories, the mountain mines, the 
desert airdromes, the giant dams, the fight- 
Hitler should have 
learned by this time that Russia is too 
big, too tough for any one army to swal- 


Mississippi, and all points east. 


The $16 Question: Is the Jap Retreat in 
China the Real Ming Toy? 


No question but what Jap forces, united 
and advancing, could drive Chinese back 
to Changsha and Chungking. But the 
“China incident,” which sounded the main 
theme i® Japan’s symphony of empire, is 
Tojo must figure war- 
torn China the weakest threat to Tokyo, 
must count on enemy planes being based 
Recent political 
gas pains resulting in Tokyo cabinet shake- 
peace-with-Russia man 
Togo, shows clearly Tojo is waiting only 
for fall of Stalingrad, dividing of fighting 
Russia, to stab at Siberia, Jap withdrawal 
in China, defeats in Pacific, also show 
clearly lack of manpower to hold supply 
lines and maintain offensive on more than 
The retreat in China is an ad- 
mission that the Japs have bitten off 


hs boys, old-timers to take over all possible duties; “business as usual” gone like miniature golf. 
SECOND FRONT TALK DWINDLES, so action may be near, following Churchill- 
Stalin talks. Chances are against its coming in France: watch Spain, Dakar, Norway. Rus- 
sians bitterly take Stalin’s word they won’t be left in lurch. 
BRAZIL DECLARES WAR, BACKED BY ALL SO. AMERICA, bringing million tons 
of raw materials, valuable bases, manpower to United cause. 
VICHY AGAIN “RELUCTANT” AT THE CROSSROADS. Hitler demands cutting of 
ties with U. S., hand-over of French fleet. By this time, who cares? 
SUPPLY SHIP SINKINGS DROP SHARPLY as RAF bombings, Caribbean spy-hunts 
cut off Nazi sub-outfitting activities on both sides of Atlantic. 
month almost equalled ship sinking, but we are still far in the red. 
DOUBLE OR NOTHING | 
The $8 Question: If Stalingrad Falls, Is 
adie Russia Defeated? 
A few more victories like this, and Ger- ™onth). 
many will be defeated. Altho the loss of 
Stalingrad is a body blow to Russia, it 
cost the Nazis far more than it was worth: 
an estimated half million men, a thousand 
planes and tanks, To replace these, Ger- 
many must lash up production in already 
overwerked, overbombed factories, keep 
clear a thousand miles of vulnerable sup- 
ply lines. Meanwhile Russia, still getting : 3 
material via Iran, Murmansk, Africa, still ing pioneer stock, 
fighting with every man, woman, child of 
eae low. 
UP & DOWN WITH THE WAR NEWS 
—> 
; 
; 
} 
now second fiddle. 
even closer—in Siberia. 
up, ejection of 
EE one front. 
more than they can chew. 
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The $32 Question: What’s Cooking in the 
Mediterranean? 


This is undoubtedly the front burner in 
all Allied plans for winter campaigns. 
British fleet at Gibraltar, U. 8. troops 
massed in Mid-West, Rommel’s Afrika 
Corps stalemated in Egypt, Commando and 
Liberator raids increasing off Greece, anti- 
Axis revolt flaring in Balkans: these are 
small earthquakes heralding violent erup- 
tion. Remember, the Mediterranean has 
Europe’s best winter fighting weather, and 
don’t be surprised if the Second Front 
turns up here sooner than you expect. 


The $64 Question: Have We Started to Win 
Yet? 


You have had the answer to this from 
Donald Nelson, Elmer Davis. Allies are 
still on the defensive, have regained only 
six small Pacific islands, handful of Chi- 
nese towns. Letting the other fellow 
knock himself out is good ju-jitsu, as Japs 
well know, but bad war strategy. This 
championship can be won only on the Axis 
home grounds. 





JAP NAVAL LOSSES 
Definitely Sunk Dec. 7th to Sept. 14th 
ee 
Aircraft Carriers 7 
RE Sree nae one ae 25 
a 
a ee SE . 29 
Transports ee 
Other Naval Vessels... 65 
Merchant Ships ss 89 
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THEME SONGS FROM WORLD BATTLEFRONTS 
+ Jubilant Chinese didn’t stop to ask why. 
+ T In one month they were regaining all of , 
Zi } summer’s losses, moving on to threaten the 

















EGYPT 














BACK IN THEIR OWN BACK YARD 


Hitler’s “Desert Fox,” Rommel, is full 
of tricks as a country-fair con-man. Last 
month he tried flanking Egypt’s defenses 
in the Qattara Depression, the world’s 
worst desert. British colonials gave Rom 
mel the bum’s rush, flashed a Commando 
raid on Tobruk ,while U. S. bombers pound 
ed Axis supply lines with time-table regu- 
larity. Tobruk was “the milk run.” Next 
month they may run commuters’ specials 
to catch Rommel, reported sick in Italy, 
Afrika Corps still 
their own fouled-up back 


while Hitler’s young 
have to play in 
yard. 


0 Real 

















. You turned the tables on me 


CHINA | 














WORKIN’ ON DE RAILROAD 


Chiang’s army bowled merrily along the 
tracks from Changsha toward Nanchang, 
taking back from retreating Japs miles of 
hard-won rail, invaluable bomber bases at 
Chuhsien, Kinwha, a supply port at Wen- 
chow. It had cost the Japs plenty to win 
this ground last summer. Now they were 
giving it back almost without a struggle. 


great Jap held centers of Nanking and 
Canton. Gone was Nippon’s dream of an 
all-rail supply route from Shanghai to Bur- 
ma. Gone was Tokyo’s freedom from 
China-based air-raids, 

Gone too were Chinese fears of another 
bomb-ridden starvation winter. Supplies 
were coming through by air-ferry from In- 
dia, U. S. bombs were driving Jap raiders 
out of bases in Occupied China. Over Che- 
kiang Province’s newly won, newly plant- 
ed Good Earth, American “Sky Dragons” 
were making sure that next year’s rice 
crop would be harvested by Chinese home- 
steaders, not by tenants from Tokyo. 








The Ran- gers,man to man 


DIEPPE | 

















DRESS REHEARSAL 

The Nazis said it was an invasion try 
that failed. The British said it was a new- 
type Commando raid that succeeded. The 
American Rangers didn’t say anything; 
their action spoke louder than words. At 
Dieppe, as in the Solomons, they showed 
that man for man a U. 8. raider can lick 
an Axis soldier on any terms. 

Inside dope: neither side showed up too 
well, Nazis were tipped off (by coded ad 
in London paper?). Allies did not have air 
superiority, lost many planes & pilots. 
Commandos don’t mix with Rangers, are 
much older, less athletic, more undernour- 
ished. Raid was more for show than keeps. 

Show business says: Bad dress rehearsal 
means a good show. The “Second Front 
Follies” should be a smash hit. 








Men who are stout hearl-ed me 





STALINGRAD | 








THEY SHOT THE WORKS 


Hitler told green-eyed Gen. Von Bock: 
Take Stalingrad by any means, at any cost, 
Von Bock used every weapon in the Nazi 
arsenal except gas. Most effective was a 
hollow wedge of heavy tanks, packed solid 
with infantry. Those in the center were 
unable to shoot until the men around them 
were killed. Against this the Russians 
strapped grenades around their waists, 
dove into the wedge. 

Those who retreated left Von Bock noth- 
ing but ashes and a half million dead. A 
hundred million live on with greater hope 
because they died. 
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Where do we 60 from here. boys? 





ALEUTIANS | 











WHICH WAY TO JUMP? 


Jap Aleutian toe-holds are taking a lac- 
ing from U. 8S. subs & bombers, losing 8 
ships, 500 men in single day’s raid. Fact 
remains, they are still blocking U. 8. sup- 
ply lines to Russia, bomber route to Tokyo. 
Somebody will have to move soon; neither 
side is winning present set-up. 
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BACKGROUND MUSIC FOR ACTION—PAST & FUTURE 




















IRISH BULL SEES RED 

And white and blue. U.S, troops in Bel- 
fast are reaping the whirlwind of nine cen- 
turies of Irish hate for Britain and her 
allies. After movie theater popular with 
Yanks was bombed, sniper bullets fired at 
jeeps, doughboys accused of everything 
from rape to riot, most of Ulster and all 
of Eire were declared out of bounds. Irish 
are determined to stay neutral because it 
hurts England, resent U. S. effort to drag 
them into war. Johnnie Doughboy’s Irish 
rose has plenty of thorns, 


—rish Tose 


by, United outpost only 2 bomber-hours 
from Australia. Aussie & U. S. airmen 
promptly nipped this at the tip, feverishly 
fortified Port Moresby, held air superiority 
as far as Rabaul in New Britain. 

Beaten in the air, the Nips took to the 
ground. As in Malaya, Burma, they 
donned green war paint, scattered into 
steaming jungles. Secure behind Owen 
Stanley’s “impassable” volcanoes, United 
troops waited confidently, until Aussies 
guarding the one known trail were flanked 
and surrounded by Jap patrols. The little 
green men had again passed the impassable. 

Same week, Japs grabbed a dozen more 
islands north of Australia. “Down Under” 
isn’t out from under yet. 
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They Keep com-ing round the mountain 


NEW GUINEA | 











OVER THE HILL 

95 years ago, HMS “Rattlesnake” 
touched on a huge savage island in the 
So. Pacific. Her commander, Capt. Owen 
Stanley, gave his name to the dim ridge 
of voleanoes down its backbone, thought 
them “permanently impassable.” 

Last summer, the Jap octopus also 
touched on New Guinea, sucked up bases 
at Lae, Salamana, Buna, waved an airy 
tentacle over the mts. toward Port Mores 
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AFRICAN GRAB BAG 

The spotlight is on the Dark Continent 
now that U. S. air ferry lanes shoot muni- 
tions, food, fuel from Brazil to Mediter- 


ranean & Russian fronts in days instead of 
weeks. If Hitler could cut this flow of life- 
giving materiel, he might yet win this war. 

Best place to grab is festering Vichy 
port of Dakar, suspected U-boat base, no 
longer port of call for United planes, which 
swing 200 miles wide to avoid fire from 
“neutral” Vichymen. 

Dakar’s undercover activity last month 
came out in the open. The interned French 
fleet began firing practice salvos; boiling 
over lost Madagascar, troops held maneu- 
vers. Vichy, too weak to tackle U\S. alone, 
may start a fight, yell for Uncle Adolf to 
eome finish it. 








Who's that knocking at my door? 


SPAIN | 




















SERENADE TO A ZOMBIE 

In the bloody civil war of 1937-38, which 
was Hitler’s testing ground as China was 
Japan’s, Spain’s throat was cut. Four years 
later, under Dr. Franco’s care, she is still 
little better than a walking corpse, wants 
only to be left alone. Yet this haggard old 
zombie is being wooed against her will by 
forceful Adolf, the Aryan lady-killer, blun- 
dering John Bull, well-meaning Uncle Sam. 
Reason: Spain offers most open “second 
front” approach to Hitler’s Europe. Spain’s 
suitors may crash the gate any day now. 
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Py} You tak to much 











THREAD vs. TANKS 

Gandhi, Nehru & Co. were still spinning 
yarns, deciding who should rule “free” In. 
dia while Japs massed ominously on fron. 


tier. Britain cannot afford to turn India’s 
treasures over to green “rice-soldiers” 
(1,000,000 volunteers who joined to eat, 
have no real military spirit), yet cannot 
spare her own troops. Jap 5th Column is 
defeating British without actual invasion. 
India’s fate hangs by a thread. 
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Jap forces poised here tor 
4ront & flank attacks on 
Soviet supply ports. 








CHINA be, 


Chinese advance gains air bases| 4 
tor direct yowber attacks on 


























KR. SOLOMONS ~NEW GUINEA 
3 United spearhead set to thrust 
we deeper into Tap island defenses n 














~ 
Axais- backed agitators 
weaken United defenses, 
make India ripe for revoit —_ 
oreo A vw C 
) NEUTRAL Ee ARIS < 
ed Lb = 
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WHAT SECOND FRONT? | the RAF Channel front, the Commandos in royal visits to the White House, clears the | Hi 
Norway. To Australians it is New Guinea; vision of the fuzzy-minded democracies. up 
to the Chinese it is the Changsha railway. Soon now, we’ll all be fighting for the same ? ter 
Even a quick glance at action centers To Americans it is the Pacific, from Solo- thing. Then it won’t matter who is in i fre 
on the map above shows that there is only mons to Aleutians. To Vichy France it is command—Marshall, or Wavell, or Eisen- mo 
one front, and it stretches all the way anywhere Hitler drives his latest bargain. hower, or Chiang Kai-Shek. The great Al- an 
around the world. Bombs are falling, ships To each citizen, as to the leaders of lied armies will be united in more than be 
are sinking, mea are dying in one great every United Nation, it means something just name, and nationality will be a mat- up 
world-wide struggle from Stalingrad to a little different—a fact which has slowed ter of choice of slang. ter 
Sitks, from Norway to New Guinea. Allied activities into a series of round This is the real second front, this race f 
Where the new “second” front will come table conferences instead of straightfor between opening the eyes and uniting the Na 
depends on what you call the first front. ward action. United Command has been efforts of the world’s great peoples, or ha 
To Soviet Russians it is the Caucasus—ex pictured as a “Headless Victory,” a scat- leaving them blinded and shackled for ac! 
eept for the hundred thousands in besieged ter-brained giant matched against a tribe generations to come. the 
Leningrad, the million guerrillas along the of ruthless pygmies. But each flight across To most followers of the war news, “sec- str 
1500-mile Moscow front, the 500,000 troops the oceans, each world-wide “fireside chat” ond front” means an attack on Hitler’s Eg 
on the Siberian border. To Britons, it is or man-to-man pow-wow, like the Stalin- rear line, anywhere from North Cape in i rea 
the Mediterranean—except for the thou Churchill talks last month, the Willkie Norway to Gibraltar in Spain, Actually, pe As 
sands of Imperials in India, Iceland, Iran, good-will tour to the Mid-East, the recent any operation which distracts Hitler or fas 
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ATLANTIC 





5™ Column in Ireland > Dakar, 
Caribbean, threaters supply 
terminals, but sea lanes 
Kept clear by United convoys, 











GIBRALTAR 








Massed United forces threaten 
Axis influence j 
second Front through Spain If” 


here, may herald 
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Pn"WEST AFRICA 


Hitler hints at Dakar ‘move 
as U.S. troops in Congo, Sierra 
Leone, Brazil dvaw noose 
avound vital Vichy base 














MADAGASCAR : 
British move te occupy 
entire wignd, step threat 
to Supply | ines. 














Here Hitler hopes to 
crush biggest obstade. 
soviet arma, is close 
crashing Cavcas 
Reds count ter-att attack 
(; im “nort 








MEDITERRANEAN 


Allies stand fast , to 
ivs Axis in drive 
Sves , Mid-Eas? oil. 
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Hirohito from their main object of cutting 
up the giant fruit-cake of Soviet-Chinese 
territory, is a second—or third, or fourth— 
front. So the United attacks in the Solo- 
mons, the Mediterranean, 
and the French Invasion Coast have really 
been defensive measures, aimed at slowing 


Scandinavia, 


up Axis offensives until the Allies can mas- 
ter sufficient strength for the big push. 
So far they have not been enough. The 
Nazis, harried on both flanks and rear, 
have still enough power to push ahead 
across the Volga, into the Caucasus, tho 
the other arm of their 
strategy lies temporarily 
Egypt. Japan’s withdrawal in China is 
really the first step in an attack on Soviet 
Asia; Jap outposts in the Aleutians stand 
fast, a threat to both Russia and Alaska. 


famed pincers 


paralyzed in 
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In New Guinea, 
up on 
Burma, 


the little men are creeping 
Australia’s coast. In 


massed yellow troops have dried 


northern 


off their monsoon-soaked equipment, wait 
the go signal against India or South China. 

Gen. Hata, Jap commander in China, 
gave the tip-off in a recent broadcast: 
“The East Asia war is about to take an 
important step in cooperation with the 
European war,” plus hints that Yamashita, 
conqueror of Malaya and Bataan, had been 
shifted to a new post. Japan now has 
750,000 veterans facing 500,000 Budenny- 
trained Russians on the Siberian frontier. 
They are waiting to see whether Stalin 
of these crack Eastern 
troops to bolster Stalingrad or the Cau- 
casus, as he did before at Moscow. Rus- 


will move any 


sia also has an estimated 200 submarines 
7 





at Vladivostok, over 1,000 available planes 
at strategic air bases which could be used 
by U. S. heavy bombers to attack Tokyo 
the minute Tojo’s tanks fire the first shot. 
It’s a difficult dilemma for the honorable 
flower-arrangers: which way to point the 
It’s going to be more difficult with 
every passing month. Originally the Axis 
blitzkrieg blitzed on four main cylinders: 
1, Air superiority. 2. War production su- 
periority. 3. Greater mobilized manpower. 
4. Co-ordinated plan of attack. 

United Nations have already knocked 
out the first two, seem set to knock out 
the others by end of 1943. Only the com- 
plete collapse of Russia can stop the com- 
ing of not one “second front,” but dozens, 
wherever United troops with united pur- 
pose choose to close in, clean up on Axis. 


muzzle, 
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WE LOST THE 


“YORKTOWN” 








SMOKE BILLOWING FROM HER SINGLE FUNNEL, the wound- 
ed “Yorktown” lies on her side after bruising assault by Japanese 
aircraft near Midway last June 4. Two days later, sneak sub at- 
tack finished her off. Tokyo radio repeatedly reported her sunk; 
U. 8S. Navy first flatly denied it, then fell silent. Official reason 
for keeping loss of “Yorktown” secret was to confuse Japs as to 


how many carriers were still active in Pacific, upset their plans for 
Solomons operations. But “secret” was generally known in some 
U. S. quarters, almost certainly in Tokyo Intelligence GHQ. Ameri- 
can public resented being kept in dark for three months, but still 
trusted Navy censors, hoped they knew what they were doing, 
“Yorktown” announcement may pave way for news of other losses, 





“YORKTOWN” WAS SECOND BIG U. 8S. AIRCRAFT CARRIER 
loss; USS “Lexington” was sunk in Coral Sea in May. Japs 


have seen many more such scenes as burning warship above, 
have lost at least seven carriers, 
lieved to have fewer than ten still in service. 


four more damaged, are be- 
U. 8. has five. 





ON THIS BATTLE-SCARRED DECK, listing heavily to port, Jap 
planes tried to land by mistake during Midway night melee. All 
but one were shot down. Same deck took on planes, men from 
USS “Lexington” after Coral Sea battle, was cleared of planes and 
stripped for action in 5 minutes after Midway alarm sounded. 
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ABANDON SHIP—All but salvage crew 
were ordered off the stricken carrier, In 
picture above, men are clambering over 
side, taking to boats, to be picked up by 
waiting tugs and destroyers. American 
sailors and Marines swimming in the oily 
Pacific, 100 miles from Midway, lost no 
part of their nerve or sense of humor, 
thumbed every passing object for a lift, 
yelled “Taxi!” at busy whaleboats picking 
up survivors. Capt. Elliott Buckmaster, 
commander of the “Yorktown,” saved a ne- 
gro mess boy at risk of his own life, towed 
him to safety, then swam back to his men 
on the life raft. Total U. S. losses in Mid- 
way battle were 92 officers, 215 men. Japs 
lost an estimated 4800 men, much “face.” 


WITH TWO DESTROYERS STANDING 
by as funeral guard of honor, the “York- 
town” slides to her grave. .Cross is not 
aerial monument, but navy photographer’s 
marker, The “Yorktown” needs no monu- 
ment in the minds of fighting Navy men. 
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“YOREKTOWN’S” FIGHTING CREW ex- 
amines damage done by Jap dive bombers, 
torpedo planes, prepares to abandon ship. 
Navy hoped to salvage the 19,900-ton car- 
rier, but while she was being towed to 
port, Jap sub got in 2 fatal torpedo hits, 
ended “Yorktown’s” 6-year career, At same 
time her escorting destroyer, USS “Ham- 
mann,” was sunk. Jap sub, badly crippled 
by depth charges, probably did not make 
port. Jap torpedo planes which inflicted 
initial damage came in “just skimming top 
of waves ... tough to get a bead on,” 
strafed men on carrier’s deck. Of first 
wave of 18 bombers from Jap carrier 
“Hiryu,” only 4 escaped, after scoring 3 
direct hits. “Yorktown’s” planes immedi- 
ately sighted in on the “Hiryu,” sank her 
within next few hours. Japanese carriers 
under attack are deserted by destroyer es- 
cort, left to fight it out alone, hence crush- 
ing Jap carrier losses at Midway. About 
275 Jap planes were destroyed altogether 
by U. S. fighter pilots and gun crews. 
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BLOW BY BLOW: WHITE-HOT ACTION BEHIND THE BATTLEFRONTS 





Aug. 19—11 strikes in Louisville cost U. 8S. a bomber per hour; 
Akron tire workers slow work to a standstill; 475 
Chrysler men stop construction in AFL-CIO dispute. 


Aug. 23—169 Brazilian officers and soldiers lost in 3 ship sinkings 
by U-boats; Brazil declares war on Germany, interns 
thousands of Axis aliens; all South America supports 
Vargas’ stand. 


Finland, India, Vichy stand fast against Alles; Iraq, 
Turkey, Sweden continue anti-Axis sentiment. 


Aug. 24—Ship launchings: new cruiser converted to aircraft car- 
rier USS “Independence.” Victory ship 
built in 35 days at Portland, Ore., con- 
voy vessel built in part 1 mile above 
sea level, 1,200 miles from ocean, Com- 
ing up next week: World’s largest bat- 
tleship, USS “Iowa,” new heavy 
cruiser, USS “Boston.” 100,000 mer- 
chant seamen needed to sail 2,300 new 
ships in 1943. 





Aug. 26—USMC glider corps now open to all Pfcs. or above, un- 
der 32, with 8 months’ active service. 


Duke of Kent, brother of English King, killed in plane 
crash en route to Iceland. 


Aug. 27—U. 8, planes bomb Crete and Greek Axis bases, British 
Commandos raid islands off Greek coast, blunting Axis 


spearhead toward Syria. 


Aug. 28—Typhoon in Japan leaves 30,000 homeless; earthquake 
in Axis-held Albania levels whole villages; bombs in 
France, Holland, Denmark, Norway maim hundred 
Nazi sympathizers; floods in China rout 300,000 guer- 
rilla fighters. 


Aug. 29—Henry Kaiser, West coast shipbuilder seeking govt. help 
for giant cargo planes program, is ac- 
cused of buying steel at “black market” 
prices, impatient of delay caused by 
priorities red tape and political inter- 
ference. Howard Hughes, millionaire 
movie and airways promoter, acts to 
supply private backing for “flying box- 
cars” program, denied govt. funds by 
conservative bigwigs. 





Aug. 31—Epidemic of suicides fills Paris cemeteries as Vichy 
rounds up Jewish masses, deports them to slave labor 
for Germans. Nazis reported shanghaiing 18,000 a 
day from all over Europe. Sabotage grows in rail- 
yards and factories; as Europe faces another starva- 
tion winter under Nazi “New Order.” 


Sept. 2—U. 8S. Marines and soldiers parade in London before 
100,000. AEF service men jeered in Irish streets, as 
tension mounts between Axis-backed IRA bomb-throw- 
ers and United supporters in Eire. Britain observes 
day of prayer tomorrow. 


2250 New York taxicabs must “hiber- 
nate” for duration to save gas and 
rubber. Washington cab drivers go 
on strike against poor traffic regu- 
lations and cab restrictions. Nation- 
wide speed limit of 35 miles per hour 
proposed, already enforced in Nat’l 
Parks and reservations. 











Sept. 3—United Nations planes rain destruction day and night on 


all parts of Germany. Reds bomb Ber- 
lin, Budapest. RAF sweeps over Po- 
land, blasting supposedly “safe” war- 
ship centers. U. 8. Flying Fortresses 


o< knock shivers into French aircraft 
aL - FZ workers. 600-plane flights roar cease- 


lessly over France, Ruhr. Estimated 


walle oe bec, ei 500 factories knocked out in 1942; 


1,000,000 workers made homeless. 


4—U. 8S. subs knock off 99th Jap ship; Axis subs take beat- 


ing in Atlantic (29 lost this month); British claim to 
have made good all Royal Navy losses in 3 years of 
war. 


U. 8. Army fliers knock down Focke-Wulf in first dog- 


fight over Iceland. War Department declares U. §, 
has better than 2 to 1 advantage in Pacific air duels, 
More than half million troops already abroad, millions 
more to follow. Airmail to all points outside North 
an South America restricted to 2 oz. 


Sept. 5—Following Churchill inspection 
of Libya front, where he stripped off 





baggy “siren suit,” dropped sheik’s 
white umbrella and went for a swim 
with British Tommies, FDR sends 
Wendell Willkie to boost U. S. stock 
in Egypt, Syria, Turkey, China. W. 
W. keeps shirt on. 


9—Naval losses: Naval transport “Wakefield” (formerly 


“Manhattan”) burned to charred hulk at sea; 1,600 
passengers and crew rescued without loss. USS “Blue” 
lost in Solomons action; USS “Ingraham” lost by col- 
lision in Atlantic fog. Another United cruiser report- 
ed sunk in Pacific besides Australian flagship “Can- 
berra.” 


Sept. 10—Congress passes, with much fuss, bill permitting service 


men absentee voting without poll tax registration. No 
putting over another Prohibition Act while our backs 
are turned this time, 


Soviet guerrillas penetrate deep in the heart of Norway, 


wreck Nazi rail line, blow up munitions dumps, kill 
100 Germans. 


Sept. 11—Draft age lowered to 18 in bill now before Congress, af- 


fecting estimated 3,000,000 boys. Total 
army of 12,000,000 needed to win war, 
experts say. Married men with depen- 
dents not to be called until next year. 
1-B draftees reclassified into either 1-A 
or 4-F, depending on fitness. Early 
standards lowered (illiterates, syphilitic 
now accepted) to make replacements for 
men physically fit for fighting. Most 
men between 20-30 to see combat action. Five mil- 
lion women may be in war jobs by end of 1943. 250 
more WAAOC’s graduate at Des Moines. Women’s 
Ferry Transport unit already formed. 


Sept. 12—Mystery bombing of Oregon coast by unidentified plane, 


probably launched from Jap sub. Aim was te start 
forest fires, aggrevate bottleneck in lumber industry, 
already forced to work 48-hour week; no lumbermen 
may leave jobs without permission. 
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MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 


Marine Barracks, Washington, D.C. 


Free correspondence courses offered to Marines on active duty and to Naval personnel attached to and serving 


with Marine Corps organizations: 


AUTOMOBILE 


MXH Automobile 
MXD _ Automobile Technician 
MXG _ Auto Elee Technician 
MXF Automobile Tune-up 
*SMCA Special Auto Engines 
*SMCB_ Special Auto Chassis 
*SMCC Special Auto Storage Btry 
*SMCD Special Auto Electric 
*SMCE Special Auto Ignition and 
Starting 
*SMCF Special Auto Maintenace 


AVIATION 


MRI Aviation Engines 


MTC Airplane Maintenance 

MTB Aviation Mechanic 

MBB Aviator 

MBC Air Pilot 

MTD Fundamentals of Aeronautical 


Engineering 


COMMERCIAL 


BGF Bookkeeping and Business Forms 
BGR Stenographic-Secretarial 


DRAFTING 


DZD Draftmen’s 
SDK Junior Mechanical Draftman 


DIESEL AND GAS ENGINES 


MRR 
MRU 
MRV 
*SMGG 


Diesel Engines 

Internal Combustion Engines 
Gas Engines 

Special Diesel Engine 


LANGUAGES 
LCQ French 
LHQ Spanish 


Enrollment limited to one course at a time. 


5 


PREPARATORY COURSES 
IBB- 2nd Lieut. Preparatory 

IHQ Naval Academy Preparatory 
BYH Good English 


RADIO AND TELEPHONY 


EGE Sound Technician 


EGC General Radio 

EHX Practical Radio Servicing 
EGH Radio Operating 

EGF Sound Picture Projectionist 
EGB Practical, Telephony 


SHOP PRACTICE 


MIM Machine Shop 

MIN Toolmaking 

MIP Reading Shop Blueprints 

MIU Gas and Electric Welding 

EAQ Practical Electrician 

EAV_ Elementary Electrical Engineering 
GAA Civil Engineering 

GCX Surveying and Mapping 

SGCX Principles of Surveying 


HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


3 Arithmetic 

2 Algebra 

15 Plane Geometry 
16 Solid Geometry 
40 Trigonometry 

7 Caleulus 

Spelling 

English Grammar 


lo =~ 


If you are not 


Applications from enlisted men must be approved by immediate Commanding Officer. 


10 Composition and Rhetoric 
28 Letter Writing 

31 Ist Year Literature 

32 2nd Year Literature 

33 3rd Year Literature 

34 4th Year Literature 

49 Elements of Geology 

14 Physical Geography 

50 Geography 

41 Typewriting 

51 Penmanship 

38 Shorthand, Gregg 

30 Shorthand, Advanced, Gregg 
18 American History 
19 Ancient History 

20 Medieval History 

21 Modern European History 
42 Ist Year Spanish 

3 2nd Year Spanish 

44 3rd Year Spanish 

45 Ist Year French 

46 2nd Year French 

47 3rd Year French 

35 Physies 

8 Chemistry 

9 Civies 

3 Eeonomies 

4 Bookkeeping I 

5 Bookkeeping II 


REFRIGERATION 


MSC Fundamentals of Refrigeration 
MSD Refrigeration 


*SMCH Special Water Distillation 
*SMCJ Special Refrigeration 


*These are special short courses without 


final examinations, for which certificates 
are awarded. 


sure of the exact course you desire, write for further information. 
Mail application to: 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, MARINE BARRACKS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE ENROLLMENT 


Name: 

Address : 

Date of Enlistment: 
COURSE DESIRED: 
Former Occupation: 
APPROVED: 


October, 1942 


Rank: 


_.. Education: 


, USMC, Commanding. 


Serial Number: 

















GOOEY PIPE SINKS MARINE 


—but he’s out of the dog house now! 











OUT SHE JUMPED and off she stalked. 
And there he stood. “Well,” said the 
fisherman, “I see the Marinés have 
landed, but don’t have the situation 
well in hand. Get wise, Mister!” 


SERGEANT FRANKLIN'S pipe was 
ranklin’ the bimbo in back of the boat. 
“Head for the shore,” she gasped. 

“That briar of yours smells like ‘ 





burning celluloid! 'm getting dizzy!” 








“THAT HANDSOME UNIFORM will PUFF ENDS HUFF. The sergeant took 
win nowomen till you clean your pipe that good advice—switched to Sir 
and switch to a tobacco that smells Walter Raleigh—and won her back 
good. Like this here Sir Walter blend in a sniff. Try this mildest tobacco 

, 


of fine mild burleys. Try a load.” yourself. It smells grand to everyone? 


— 








TASTES GO00D TO YOU... 
SMELLS GOOD TO OTHERS 
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DETACHMEN 2) 


“A RE you there America? This is 
London ealling.” We of the MA. 
RINE DETACHMENT, AMERICAN 
EMBASSY, LONDON, ENGLAND, wish 
to send you our greetings—and all that 
sort of thing. Ineidentally, the “milds” 
are getting milder, and the “bitters” even 
more so, but we always have in mind the 
song, “Chin up, Tommie Atkins.” 
Having been here for well over a year 
we can say that the old detachment has 
certainly been compensated for all of the 
little gum-beating things we have had to 
put up with during the past year. We've 
been compensated in the way of promo- 
tions. To start off with (we couldn't 
have a better starter), Staff Sergeant 
George V. Clark, in charge of our motor 
transportation, has recently been sworn 
in as a Marine Gunner. Everybody, from 
the Colonel down, has expressed their 
genuine happiness in seeing Mr. Clark 
wearing his bursting bombs. Way Hol- 
land and Bruce Russell have received 
their warrants as platoon sergeants 
George T. Allen, Robert P. Ryan. and 
Lawrence Wayne are now sergeants 
while Joseph Bouchie is a chief cook. 
To Corporal we have Walter D. Pickerell, 
arroll A. Wright, Joseph H. Leitch, John 
F. Gilroy, Stuart G. Ross, Joseph B 
Cowan, Charles J. Maloney, Charles F. 
Conkell and Edward J. MeCabe. 
Whenever we ean drive the sheep away 
from our soft-ball diamond in Hvde 
Park, we manage to carry out our Amer- 
ican Armed Forces in London Soft-Ball 
League. Of the six teams in the league 
five of them represent the Army. We en- 
countered a little stiff competition, but 
like all true Leathernecks, we like it best 





Osbourne, the Literal Marine 
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“PERHAPS WE SHOULDN'T have 
mentioned the art of ‘banging ears’ to 
Osbourne.” 
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when the going is tough. We came out 
on the top going through the scheduled 
games without a single defeat. Our one- 
man team, in the person of our pitcher 
PFC Harlan Erie, allowed the opponents 
to cross the plate only six times, while 
we sent forty-two men across theirs. 
Erie was also our leading slugger, with 
a batting average of 654. The champion- 
ship line-up was: 


Pfc. Thomas Wallace 2b. 
Pfc. John P. Higgins rf. 
Pfc. James R. Eikel c. 
Capt. Walter F. Layer 1b. 
Corp. Frank V. Byers 8s. 
Pfc. Harlan E. Erie p. 


Corp. Francis M. Connolly sf. 
Corp. Charles F. Conkell cf. 
Pfc. Dayton D. Cross lf. 
Pfc. Agnew W. Hartley 3b. 

As a reward for each victory, the 
Colonel allowed each member of the team 
two cans of good old state-side beer. 
There is some talk about our going up to 
the northern part of Ireland to play their 
championship team. We all hope it is 
true. 

On August 7, U. S. Ambassador John 
Winant invited our Commanding Officer 
and the Marines who stand watches over 
at the Embassy, to dinner at one of 
London’s most exclusive hotels. It was 
the Ambassador’s way of showing his 
appreciation to his Marines. He has on 
several occasions remarked how proud 
he was of HIS MARINES. We think 
the same of OUR AMBASSADOR. 
CORPORAL FRANCIS CONNOLLY. 


Another report trom the MARINE 
BARRACKS, U. 8. SUBMARINE 
BASE, COCO SOLO, CANAL ZONE. 
After an absence of over six months, we 
figured it was about time for us to sound 
off. 

Boon-docking has been one of the main 
attractions for us lately. Under the ex 
pert guidance of our Officers, we have 
been crawling through jungles, swimming 
tropical streams, and all the other ma 
neuvers expected of a Marine down in 
Panama. Lately a number of Navy Offi 
cers have accompanied the Marines and 
have come back a whole lot wiser???? 
Enough said on that subject. Now to 
get into the goings, comings, and hap 
penings, in and around the barracks. 

Since the last time we appeared in 
print a number of changes have taken 
place in the personnel, and organization. 
We now have a First Guard Company, 
and a Barracks Detachment. The Guard 
Company is commanded by Major Ralph 
Haas, and the Barracks Detachment is 
under the able guidance of Major Fred 
erick Lemmer. 
commanded by 
win Mehlinger. 
_ Congratulations are in order to our 
CO, Lieutenant Colonel Mehlinger, who 
was recently promoted from Major. Ma- 
jors Ralph Haas and Frederick Lemmer 
were promoted from the rank of Captain. 
Captains Milton G. Cokin and Charles A. 
Bloom, from First Lieutenant. Wallace 
A. Henry, former First Sergeant of this 
Detachment, was also promoted 


The Post, as a whole, is 
Lieutenant Colonel Er- 


from 
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A Delicious Treat 


Freshen up, Marine 


Chew Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


Yes, you fighting Marines know how 
much a little stick of chewing gum can mean 
when your nerves are tense or you need a little lift. 


Chewing cools your mouth. Keeps your throat 
moist. Helps steady your nerves. Seems to make 
your tasks go faster, easier. 


So chew and enjoy swell-tasting Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum every day—ashore or afloat. 





ckey Longs — 


ee 


MILD SUPPORT 


The same sup port 
. . ¥Y features you get in 
/ Jockey Shorts are in 
\ Jockey Longs, too 
\ both have the famous 
\ patented, no-gap 
*Y .front construc- 
tion exclusive with 


¥ Coopers. J 
per socuny ar Sem — 
WARMTH 


Jon key Longs pro- 
vide warmth with- 
out wel geht. rhe 
knitted fabric ab- 
sorbs perspiration 
and permits theskin 
to breathe. Cotton 





and wool mixtures 
for your choice. 


pennencneere ne” 
NO BIND 


(® Jockey Longs give you 
sleek, trim, full leg 
ral coverage. The stream- 
lined underwear that 
ended squirming also 
yut an end to crawl, 
iol evaiaia Be sure 
“Jockey” & “Coopers” 
are on the label. 





fon wave JO 
WASHES EASILY 


Dries Before Reveille 
Because it is tailored 
to fit, Jockey’s cotton 
knit fabric washes 
easily and returns to 





its natural shape \ 
without ironing. oo \ 
bal se Z 
Shy = 
* A el 
A —The Source of Support Two-piece— varied leg lencths—contoured shirts to match 


KENOSHA J WISCONSIN 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Made and distributed in Canada by Moodies, Hamilton, Ont.; in Australis by MacRae 
Knitting Mills, Sydney: in British isles by Lyle & Scott, ideal House, London. 
| tn New Zealand by Lane-Walker-Rudkin, Ltd. Christchurch, $ 1 
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Marine Gunner to Second Lieutenant. 
Quartermaster Clerk Lapperriere, E. W., 


was promoted from Quartermaster Ser- 
geant. We wish them the best of luck, 
and everything that goes with it. 

Ratings of the enlisted personnel have 
been too numerous to mention each and 
every rating made, but here are a few 
of the many made in the last six months, 

Promoted from Sergeant to Platoon 
Sergeant were A. T. Walker, B. O. Down- 
ey, D. W. Banks, S. R. Filip, and A. ¢. 
Dillon. Promoted from Corporal to Ser 
geant were B. M. Brack, V. N. Kantz, 
C. W. Grimes, M. B. Huffman, J. G. Hay- 
den and O. L. Gardner. From Pfe. to 
Corporal: S. L. Chatlin, E. J. Grossman, 
H. T. Ripley, M. A. Yelvington, C. Hea- 
berlin, A. J. Dailey, H. C. Byers. 

Recreational facilities have been im- 
proved considerably in the past ten 
months, thanks to First Sergeant L. G 
Childress, the congenial and able top of 
the Guard Company. Competition be- 
tween the Guard Company and the Bar- 
racks Detachment has been hot and 
heavy in every sport, softball in par- 
ticular. Both are on even terms at the 
present, but the Guard Company should 
be able to produce a winning team, as it 
has the pick of the players. To date the 
standings are one and one. 

With new baseball equipment the Ma- 
rines of this base should be able to give 
the sailors an soldiers on the Isthmus a 
run for top honors this season. By the 
way, our baseball season down here starts 
in December and ends sometime in Feb- 
ruary. The few remaining regulars, from 
last year’s team (which won three games) 
are getting anxious to avenge last year’s 
defeats by Navy teams. We all hope it 
will be a lot different this year. 

The social events of interest have been 
dances sponsored by the Marines of the 
Atlantie side, and Submarine Base, with 
the U.S.O.A. providing the girls. The 
biggest event of the Marines was the 
dance given solely for the Marines, at 
the Washington Hotel in Cristobal. 
Everyone is contemplating another gala 
event of this sort. 

You'll be hearing from us, down here 
at the crossroads in the next issue—I 


hope.—E. RITTER. 


SPECIAL WEAPONS BATTERY of 
the TENTH MARINES reporting once 
again from Camp Elliott, Calif. Since 
our last visit with you, various promo- 
tions, transfers, and joinings have taken 
place. Congratulations, best wishes, and 
greetings and salutations have been ex- 
tended in each case, and Marine life is a 
pleasant one once again for all of these 
Leathernecks. 

The first week of August was spent 
at Camp Miller in Del Mar, California. 
Physical conditioning of personnel was 
the main factor there and swimming and 
all sorts of athleties, ineluding hiking to 
and fro, enlivened all muscles that may 
have lacked proper exercising. 

A most important school in our train 
ing program is the “hand-to-hand” com 
bat school being held at this camp. Each 
afternoon an hour or so is dedicated to 
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this modern art of self-defense and 
proves very interesting to our men. 

All in all, our battery is grasping 
everything we possibly can while in the 
states, and also remain in tip-top condi 
tion, and ready for a moment’s notice. 

See you next month, with more battery 
gossip. 


Corp, L. Kurr. 


Winning the five-event athletic contest 
staged Sunday at Camp Elliott, The First 
Battalion, Sixth Marines, was awarded 
the coveted Iceland Force challenge 
shield. 

The shield, recently presented to Camp 
Elliott Marines by British forces in Iee- 


land, signifies military fitness in rifle | 
marksmanship, swimming with full packs | 


on, bayonet course, sub-machine gun 
marksmanship, and obstacle course. 

Major General John Marston, Com- 
manding the Second Marine Division, 
made the presentation to the winning 
team. Placing second in the five-event 
program was the Second Battalion, Tenth 
Marines, who received $25 in eash. 

Composing the winning team were 
Lieut. Jack K. Chapman, Corp. Carl Doll, 
Corp. Bill Boyd, Platoon Sergeant Ed 
Magnan, Corp. Lee Hardy and Platoon 
Sergent Joseph Cado. 

The plaque commemorates the first an- 
niversary of the landing of U. S. troops 
in Iceland, 7 July 1941 and was presented 
to the “Polar Bear” Marines in June. 
Known as the Iceland Foree challenge 
shield it was sent to Camp Elliott to the 
First Marine Brigade. The shield will be 
awarded annually to that unit of the 
Sixth Marines which wins the individual 
pentathlon. 


Under the leadership of Second Lieu- 
tenant Lonnie MeCurry and Corporal 
Ellington, BATTERY “M,” TENTH MA- 
RINES, is being whipped into top-noteh 
physical condition with a strenuous daily 
program. 

There has been considerable groaning 
and moaning over sore muscles—but the 
men are toughening and waistlines are 
vanishing. 

Congratulations are in order to Cap- 
tain Wermuth, formerly our battery 
commander, who has been promoted to 
Major. Also to First Lieutenant Breed- 
love and First Lieutenant Stulb who are 
now Captains. Captain Breedlove is car- 
rying on where Major Wermuth left off. 
Gunnery Sergeant Hancock was also ap- 
pointed to Marine Gunner. In the en- 
listed personnel Pfes. Bodine and Cahill 
are now Corporals. May they all keep 
progressing. 

We also want to compliment the com- 
munication section for their ability to 
set up communications and keep it going 
on our current RSOPs. With a minimum 
of equipment they are performing mar 
vels. 

We’re wondering what makes these 
fellows returning from furloughs look so 
pale, haggard and drawn out. They sure 
look like they have been drawn through 
a knot hole, maybe they have. 

Well boys I just heard chow bumps 


October, 1942 








For hair that goes with a “‘military bearing”’— 
Use VITALIS and the famous ““60-Second Workout”! 


HEREVER the Stars and Stripes is 

carried, the men of the United 
States Marine Corps are respected and 
admired for their military carriage and 
the business-like way in which they’re 
turned out. 

So be sure your hair’s as smart and 
“sea-soldierly” as your bearing. Help 
to keep it good-looking and hand- 
somely groomed—with Vitalis and the 
“60-Second Workout”! 

Apply Vitalis to your scalp with a 
brisk and vigorous massage. As circu- 
lation speeds up, your scalp seems to 
lose its tightness . . . that “restricted” 
feeling. Then your hair takes on an 
attractive, manly lustre, but no objec- 
tionable “patent-leather” look what- 
ever. It’s easy to comb, and it remains 


VITALIS 


AND THE “60-SECOND WORKOUT” 


Helps Keep Hair Healthy and Handsome 


neatly in place. And you've helped to 
guard it against the damaging effects 
of scorching sun that bakes hair brittle 
and lifeless .. . and showers that quick- 
ly soak away needed, natural oils. 

Get a bottle of Vitalis today—at the 
handiest drug or service store. Use it in 
the “60-Second Workout” every morn- 
ing—and before you go out in the sum- 
mer sun. Good-looking hair helps to 
boost your stock with colonels and 
cuties, generals and janes alike! 


Vitalis is a product cf 
Bristol-Myers 
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What about YOUR 


defense Program 


@ Why not a personal defense program that will 
protect you the rest of your life? Thousands of I. C. 8. 
students are spending their free evenings studying to 
insure their futures — to defend themselves and their 
loved ones against adversity. What chance will you 
have in competition with these men? 


Good jobs are to be had by men who possess the 
necessary training. Aircraft factories, foundries, mills, 
etc., haven’t a fraction of the trained men they need 
to do their part in the National Defense Program. 
Every day you see advertisements for mechanics, 
draftsmen, machinists, welders, etc. 


The I. C. 8S. is doing its part by training men to take 
their places in Industry and in Service. 


I. C. 8. Courses are designed so that you can study 
in your spare time. Each course is prepared by ex- 
perts. 


Do your part in Defense by making yourself indis- 
pensable! Don’t delay — mail the coupon TODAY. 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 5279-M,. SCRANTON, PENNA 


Please mplete f 4 r : ect indicated 
Radio and Television 


Accountancy Commercial 
Railroad Courses 


) Advertising Diesel Electric 





Air Conditioning Drafting Salesmanship 
Architecture Electrical Sheet Metal Work 
Automobiles Engineering Structural Engineering 
Aviation High School Surveying and Mapping 
Building Contractor Highway Engineering Toolmaking 
Chemistry } Machine Shop Welding 
Civil Engineering Mechanical (Gas and Electric) 
Civil Service Engineering Other Subjects 

Name \g 

‘ 

Sta P Pos 

In Canada I. C. 8., Canadian Ltd., Montreal. In England, send t 

















and that is one eall a good Marine never 
misses. So wait until next month and 
we will give you news that is news. 


Here in BATTERY “K,” FOURTH 
BATTALION, TENTH MARINES, pro. 
motions continue to be the highlights of 
the news—at least to the ones concerned 

Sergeant * LeComte, and Corporal 
Brown have successfully completed their 
courses in officers’ training and have been 
commissioned Second Lieutenants in the 
U.S.M.C.R. Next in line are the promo- 
tions from Corporal to Sergeant, with 
Corporals Thurman, Hamusek, Naleway. 
Couch, Roeder, Gonzales, and Hopperton 
receiving that coveted third stripe. Pfes 
Gilliland, Conners, and Harris made the 
step into non-commissioned ranks. The 
men receiving their first stripes are so 
many in number we feel we owe them an 
apology for not being able to put them 
all in type. 

In addition to the promotions we have 
had a great many men join our battery 
Capt. Houston has taken command of 
the battery since Captain Gilliam was 
detached to Fort Sill to Artillery School 
Captain Houston brought with him from 
a 105 Cadre, Platoon Sergeant Peksa, 
Sergeants Stone, Chavez, Grow, Van 
Stone, Corporals Dolan, Durand, Fisher, 
Frazier, Pfe. McLoughlin, and Private 
Calvert. Having completed their officers’ 
training, Second Lieutenants Finn, Wil- 
son, Fritch, and Bollum have been as- 
signed to regular duty with “K” Battery 

Sergeant Ted Hughes, having under- 
gone an appendectomy, is now at his 
home in Chieago on a 15-day furlough. 
We all hope to see him back soon well 
and rarin’ to go to work again. 

Since vacations seem to be the order 
of the day the battery spent the week 
of July 20-26 at Del Mar qualifying the 
non-swimmers and engaging in some fast 
ball games. We all enjoyed our stay 
very much and wished it could have been 
much longer. 

Sergeant Naleway has just returned 
from furlough and through a very re- 
liable source is looking forward to wed- 
ding bells in September. 

CCk. MeComb, Sergeant Naleway, Cor- 
porals Konkel, Cox, and MePherran, 
Pfes. Dodge, Smith, Walters, Canich, 
Enoch, Martin, and Jones were first on 
the furlough list and are back wondering 
if their trips home actually happened or 
were just a dream. 

Pfe. Blanchard is about to take the 
pen in hand and sign on the dotted line 
for second time. What about it Chuck? 
Thirty Years? 

The most unwanted job in the battery 
these days is that of office clerk. He has 
been beseeched with a trillion questions: 
“Am I going to be transferred? When? 
How? Why? What for? ete.” It is a 
wonder the poor man hasn’t gone over 
the hill. Mom said there would be days 
like this but she didn’t say they would 
all come at once. 

Harold (Sleep While You Wait) Couch 
amazed the shooters of the rifle range 
last week by making a 228 on the “B” 
Course. They said he couldn’t do it but 
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the proof is right there. The rest of the 
battery that fired turned out a large 
number of sharp-shooters with a very 
few who didn’t make the grade. 

To school this month has gone P1]Sgt. 
Turner to First Sergeants’ School, Corp. 
Gregg to Motor Mechanies’ School, Pfe. 
Abbott to Machine Gun School. We hope 
They all come back with plenty of knowl- 
edge. So long, be seeing you next month. 


The MARINE DETACHMENT, NA- 
VAL AIR STATION, NEW YORE, N. 
Y., is now comfortably settled in new 
de luxe barracks at Floyd Bennett Field, 
on Flatbush Avenue in Brooklyn. It is 
generally agreed by the boys that our 
new surroundings breathe just about the 
most comfortable and homelike atmos 
phere anyone can expect at a military 
post. 

The recreation room with its many new 
leather-cushioned easy chairs, billiard 
table, ping-pong table and other enter- 
taining devices is a great favorite for 
those who are at leisure. Our greatly en- 
larged library contains a wealth of books 
and magazines, besides new writing 
tables equipped with fountain pens, with 
fine pictures. Upon the shiny waxed 
deck rest numerous easy chairs, the kind 
for which there usually was a squabble 
at home about who should sit in them 
(and Dad usually wound up reading his 
favorite newspaper in). All in all, this 
room presents an inviting air, and many 
of the boys who like to read and write 
make the Library their headquarters 
when off duty. 

Nearly all the praise and credit for 
making these rooms so comfortable and 
well equipped is due to our commanding 
officer, Lieutenant Colonel Earle S. Da- 
vis, who works untiringly to improve the 
recreational facilities of the men in his 
command. Lieutenant Colonel Davis was 
recently promoted from Major to his 
present rank. 

A fine job is also being done by Cap- 


Herman, Super-Marine of 1955 





“AS SOON AS I perfect this, I’m going 


to offer it to the United States Marines.” 
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UP FROM THE RANKS 


Introduced only two years ago, better-tasting 
Chelsea Cigarettes are becoming more and 
more popular with Marines everywhere. 
You'll like the cooler-smoking qualities, the 
soft and gentle smoke of this new cigarette 
yourself. And your first puff will show you why 
Chelsea is coming up from the ranks so steadily: 
It’s that deeply satisfying combination of mild- 


ness and richness. 


CHELSEA 
Bel 











tain Kenneth B. Stiles, our athletic offi rest of the men stationed here. We hope D. Smith, Staff Sergeant Nicholas 

eer. A comparative newcomer to this some of you will find old acquaintances Granito, Sergeants Ira Arnoff, Andrew 
station, Captain Stiles was influential and among us and that this method will re- P. Boquet, Lyman L. Christopher, Robert 
spent many hours securing new athletic sult in at least a few letters coming unex- D. Cordner, Harry M. Crocker, Thomas 
equipment for us. Since his arrival, our pected to this station from old buddies P. Gordon, William Grolz, Sr., James J. 


tug 
done exceptionally well 
petit 
(i 


guns and is expected to show honorably 
a race to be run shortly at Manhattan 
seach against seasoned competition. Af 


o’-war and volley ball team have 


1ard stationed here 


Our whaleboat crew is yoing great 


Flash! Sensational New Lather Cream 


ENRICHED WITH OLIVE AND PALM OILS 


Now note a Guarantee* 
Sst CVn tps Ay ata aia wnt Mets UBS kids cdi ty 


NU RAZOR | 


5 BELIEVE If OR NOT, razor burn— 
that aching, burning, stinging sen- 
sation—is not caused by tough beard. 
It’s caused when your razor scrapes 
against your skin—making hundreds of 
tiny nips, cuts and gouges! 


ED rroiecr you LATHER CREAM helps 













protect you against this! lt /wbricates 
your skin! Covers your face with a 
cushion of soap enriched with Olive 
and Palm Oils. This cushion e-a-s-e-s the 
sharp edge of your razor gently along! 


3 NO SHAVE CREAM not enriched with 






Olive and Palm Oils could possibly 
give you this same cushion! Because 
of it, your beard comes off crisply, closely! 
You get a smooth, comfortable shave. 
Your skin feels cool, fresh, clean! 





atl BUY THE 
MONEY-SAVING 
“GIANT-SIZE” 










Buy a big tube of PALMOLIVE solutely no burning and sting- 
LATHER CREAM. Shave with ing—no razor burn—return the 
it! Use the entire tube down top of the carton to Palmolive, 
to the last squeese! Jersey City, New Jersey. We will 

If You do not find it allows ab- gladly refund your money 












THE ONLY NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED LATHER 
CREAM ENRICHED WITH 
OLIVE AND PALM oils! 


Colgate -Palmolive-Peet Co. 


ug) 









and friends who lost track of the where- 
igainst the com- abouts of these men: Lieutenant Colonel 
ion furnished by the Navy and Coast Earle S. Davis, Commanding Officer, 
Captain Kenneth B. Stiles, Marine Gun- letti, Jr 


Julius Grossman, Platoon Sergeant Paul 





ter the boat race is dispensed with, there cis D. Howells. 

will be pistol and rifle shooting matches PFC. GEORGE STREITWIESER. 
The station team which acquires the most \\ 

points throughout all athletic competi 


Simpson, and Charles W. Slater. Mess 
Sergeant Edward D. Nicholason. Cor- 
porals Chestley W. Bolton, John T. Col- 
, Paul H. Eberman, Isidore Fink, 
ner Edward E. Harris, Gunnery Sergeant John F. Hilt, William D. Isbell, Fred- 
erick A. King, Robert H. Lemma, Wil- 
liam Sendall, J. B. Smith, Francis Young, 
John P. Ryan, Ernest Ahlquist and Fran- 


tion will = contre with the Captain’s 
Trophy, a most handsome reward stand- 
ing about four feet in height. If this 
trophy does not embellish an honor spot 
in our Ree Room, it won’t be because the 
boys lacked enthusiasm and spirit. 

We are going to have our own little 
newspaper ar d at present there is a con- 
test in progress for the name of our con- 
templated sheet, with a five spot going 
to the Leatherneck who comes up with 
the best monicker 

Since this is our first eontribution to 
THe LEATHERNECK, we are trying to get 
you acquainted with the personnel of 
this post, which we will do in two issues, 
in order not to take up too much space in 
one edition. Now we will give vou the 
names of our officers and non-coms. Next 
issue we will publish the names of the 
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With this issue, BATTERY “B,” SEC- 
OND SPECIAL WEAPONS’ BAT- 
TALION, Camp Elliott, answers “here” 
for the first time. This is a comparative- 
ly new battery, being formed last Febru- 
ary of “boots” and a few non-coms. Of 
that first bunch of recruit, there’s not a 
single man in the outfit who hasn’t added 
at least one stripe. 

Last Spring we had a really rugged 
schedule, what with overnight hikes, all- 
day hikes and numerous problems (pull- 
ing our heavy guns by hand). In com- 
parison, the Summer has seemed like a 
vacation. We've had time for athletics, 
swimming parties to Del Mar, a full week 
of conditioning at Camp C. J. Miller at 
Del Mar. During the Summer, most of the 
fellows have attended at least one of the 
Second Marine Division’s schools. 
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During the last month many changes 
have taken place in the MARINE BAR- 
RACKS DETACHMENT, NAVAL OP- 
ERATING BASE, ARGENTINA, NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. Captain John B. Baker 
has been promoted to the rank of major. 
Captain Harold C. Gores has been trans- 
ferred to the States. 

Recent promotions of our command are 
Set. Raymond P. Schreckengos to Pla- 
toon Sergeant, Corporal Norman E. 
Parker to Sergeant (QM), and Pfe. Her- 
man Fiechter, Jr., to Corporal. The 
highlight of the month has been the re- 
ports from the rifle range. According to 
Marine Gunner Eugene A. Bushe the 
men have been finding aches and pains 
that they never knew they had. Many 
a sore back and arms have returned from 
the range this week, but that is all part 
of making a good rifle shot. After weeks 
of practice Corporal Jack G. Price ecan- 
not seem to keep his thumb in the right 
place and his eye shows it. 

As I elose this month’s news more 
chevrons are being passed out and we 
will try and tell you more about them 


next month.— JACK C. HARVEY. 


Some notes from HEADQUARTERS 
AND SERVICE BATTERY, FOURTH 
BATTALION, TENTH MARINES. 

First of all, a few congratulations to 
Major Harry N. Shea, Captain Robert 
W. Sullivan, and Captain George L. Hays 
upon their recent promotion. The whole 
battery joins in wishing you success. 
Many of the boys are wearing new chev- 
rons. 

Sergeant Albert G. Cheatle just re- 
turned from the First Sergeants’ School 
held at the Marine Corps Base in San 
Diego and we learn that he came back 
to us with the second highest grades 
made at the school. At the present Ser 
geant Cheatle is acting as Sergeant Ma- 
jor for our Battalion. 

The whole Battery is now turning G. I. 
The cause? Master Technical Sergeant 
(Ace) Drummond lost his laundry in a 
mix up and the whole battery believes a 
terrible catastrophe is at hand. Here is 
hoping no more laundry is lost in the 
next few months. 

Many sore feet are turning up now 
that the battery is turning to and getting 
into condition with more than their share 

















“THE P-X REPORTS, sir, that they are 
all out of pistachio. Will butter-pecan 
do?” 


October, 1942 



























Cant we announce Shore Leave’some other way ? 
This one makes the men act a bit hasty. 

















Men really “go overboard” for the 
tantalizing, extra delicious flavor of 
Pabst Blue Ribbon. 

What makes it so? W ell—just 
like finest champagnes, Pabst Blue 
Ribbon reaches perfection through 
blending. Actually, 33 fine brews are 
blended into this one great beer. . . 


33 + IK 


it’s got a he-man flavor 
that fightin’ men go for 


Copyright 1942, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 


33 FINE BREWS BLENDED INTO ONE GRE 


specially blended to give it a flavor 
that can't be copied. 

That’s why it’s so popular with 
every branch of the service. Ask for 
it next time you're “at ease”. Enjoy 
its robust, friendly goodness in 
the distinctive dress parade bottle. 


ss) 

Drink a § 
5 Blue Ribbon Toast ° 
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... like a 


GRIFFIN shine 
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On skirt patrol, you and 
a gob sight a wren at the 
same time. You look 


pretty snappy but so 


does he. 
“\p — Now, which one is she 
gonna let convoy her... 
the guy with the GRIFFIN shine, or 
one with crummy shoes? 

Chances are, though—since GRIFFIN 
outsells all other brands of shoe pol- 
ish combined in the Services—all your 
competition will have GRIFFIN shines. 
Well, at least. if your shoes have that 
bright, long-lasting GRIFFIN shine, you 
got the same advantage - 
and what Marine ever ¥) 
asked for more than an 
even break? 

The can with the easy 
opener costs only 10¢ at all 
post exchanges and ship’s 


stores. 





GRIFFIN 


The Service Shine Since 1890 





of the hikes We do not hear any com- 
plaining, however, and the spirit is fine. 

At this time we would lke to wish 
Platoon Sergeant George E. Madden lots 
of luck, because the next time we see him 
we will salute him. At the present he is 
in the O.C. Sehool at Green’s Farm and 
we all know he will come out of the 
school with flving colors 

Our property sergeant, Corporal Ivin 
A. Libertus, just returning from fur 
lough, tells us that he didn’t live up to 
his name as rough and ready. It seems 
that the crook that appears in his nose 
did not come from running into the door. 
Ask him about it fellows and then don’t 
believe what he tells vou for it isn’t the 
truth. He swears that there were ten of 
them but we wonder. 

Also it seems that Sergeant John 
(Red) Crofford and Corporal Ed Con- 
nolly are having too good a time some 
place close to Los Angeles It will be 
something to check on in the near future. 
From more reports received by my rov- 
ing reporters it seems that Pfes. Charles 
F. Land and Robert R. Guyer left a 
string of broken hearts all the way from 
the Halls of Boston to the Shores of 
California. How about this boys? 

SERGEANT GOSTON J. BOYD. 


Here we are in the editorial groove 
again. Only this time we are sounding 
off in a new atmosphere here at MA- 
RINE BARRACKS, U.S.N.A.D. AN- 
NEX, HINGHAM, MASS. We opened 


the new barracks by having a _ house 


warming party It was run for two 
nights, and every one showed up both 
nights. We had a number of U.S.O. 


girls as guests. All the men donated for 
the refreshments so we had plenty of 
both food and drinks. The refreshments 
consisted of hot dogs and hamburgers 
with beer and punch to drink. We ap- 
preciated the job Mess Sergeant Becker 
and chief cook Jackson did. We have a 
new acting police Sergeant, Pfe. Chas 
Boyer. He did a marvelous job in pre 
paring for the affair 

We have as special guests Capt. L. P. 
Davis (U. S. N.), Lt. Comd. Harold Doe 

U.S. N.), Maj. L. L. Gover (U. S. M. C. 
Ret’d), Capt. Thomas Whitesel (U. S. 
M. C.), not mentioning many others who 
attended 

We are getting plenty of drilling and 
have a erack drill platoon thanks to the 
good work of our four fine instructors, 
Gy. Set. Steine, Pl. Sgt. Paul Curtis, PI. 
Set. Miele and Set. Vinton Skidmore. 
We are very lucky in having a Labrador 
Retreiver for our mascot. He never 
misses a formation and is more punctual 
than some of our two legged Marines. 
His biggest delight is to go out and walk 
post with the men. 

Added to our little detachment out 
here is F.M. Walter A. Sowles. He is a 
very competent music. Well, we will 
sign off now, hoping to be with you again 
very soon.—Pfe. H. C. Jeffery. 


Here we come, ready or not, with an- 
other report from SEMPER FIDELIS, 
INC., to let all you fellows know what 


the mothers, wives, sisters and sweet- 
hearts of Minneapolis Marines have been 
up to for the past couple months. 

But first, maybe you'd like to hear a 
little something about our current enter- 
prise. Starting September 9 and run- 
ning for six weeks, the “From the Halls 
of Montezuma” art exhibition at the 
Walker Art Center in Minneapolis is be 
ing sponsored by Semper Fidelis, Ine 
The exhibition ineludes art objects such 
as paintings, idols, scarves and weapons 
from all the countries where Marines are 
stitioned. 

During the time of the exhibit, recep- 
tions are being held onee each week to 
honor various groups. At the opening 
Sept. 9 admission was by invitation and 
ticket. The Governor, the Mayor and 
the Guard of Honor—ten representative 
Minneapolis businessmen who are the 
guardian angels of the exhibition—were 
guests at the opening. Other groups 
honored at different receptions were Min- 
neapolis civie clubs, mothers of 1917 Ma- 
rines, Marines of 1917, high school boys 
and principals, and fathers and brothers 
of Marines. Refreshments were served 
at the opening reception and to the 
mothers of 1917 Marines. There wil) 
also be refreshments on October 14 when 
men from the Service Club are enter- 
tained. 

It is hoped that this “From the Halls 
of Montezuma” art exhibition will help 
to further interest in reeruiting and the 
Marine Corps. A recruiting station is 
being manned at the art center. Sem- 
per Fidelis members are acting as guides 
for the exhibition. An added feature of 
the exhibition is a gallery of pictures of 
Minnesota Marines. 

Semper Fidelis members are also ae 
tive in other fields of war work The 
club volunteered almost 100 per cent to 
help in the coming Red Cross financial 
drives as solicitors. We have also taken 
over the selling of War bonds and stamps 
at the State Theatre in Minneapolis for 
the duration. Semper Fidelis, Ine., is 
planning to assist in the collection and 
sale of rummage, the proceeds to be used 
to purchase Red Cross food packages to 
be sent to war prisoners. 

One of our members learned recently 
that “turn-about is fair play.” After 
having participated in any number of 
farewell gatherings for recruits leaving 
for San Diego, she only recently learned 
how much such things really meant to a 
person when a group ot enthusiastie re- 
eruits gave her a hearty send-off when 
she entrained for Des Moines to take up 
her training with the WAACS 

Loeal enthusiasm and participation in 
Semper Fidelis, Ine., is continuing to 
grow, and we have added Chieago and 
St. Paul to our list of other cities inter- 
ested in our organization. We are hap- 
py to announce that our local recruiting 
office stands ready to issue charters to 
any groups who ean qualify for affilia- 
tion with Semper Fidelis, Ine.—mothers, 
wives, sisters and sweethearts of Ma- 
rines. Our address is still Semper Fi- 
delis, Ine., Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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p All Cleansing . roperties: As it is the 
= powder part of most dentifrices that 


cleans, a dentifrice that is all powder 


IOOT DER } just naturally cleans effectively. Dr. 
or H POW Lyon’s Tooth Powder is ALL 
= y POWDER—all cleansing properties 

D e t- e ° ; oo For over seventy years, many dentists 

| Servi 


everywhere have prescribed Dr. Lyon’s 
Roll the drums and let the bugles blare! 










Tooth Powder because normal teeth 
simply cannot remain dull and dingy 
looking when it is used. Dr. Lyon’s 
cleans teeth in a way that leaves them 
sparkling with natural brightness. 
And, at the same time, refreshes the 
mouth and sweetens the breath. 












Brush your teeth daily with Dr. Lyon’s 
Tooth Powder. Consult your dentist 
periodically, and you will be doing all 
} that you possibly can do to protect 
your teeth. 






~ 


I'm coming front and center. The 
Marines have pinned an appreciation 
medal on me. They say I stand up under 
rough treatment; carry well in a sea bag, 
and am always ready to go on duty and 
do my job of cleaning and polishing teeth 
quickly and thoroughly to a natural 
whiteness. 








Costs Less to Use: Dr. Lyon’s Tooth 
Powder is more economical to use. 
In the same size and price class, it 
outlasts tooth paste two to one, 









It’s a “DANDY for SEA BAGS” 


The sturdy Dr. Lyon’s tin really stands up 
and takes a beating. Will not easily burst 
or leak. It goes “dandy” in sea bags. 





That’s why I am the largest selling 
tooth powder in the Marine Corps. 
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TO MASTER TECHNICAL SERGEANT Allaire, Richard V Brockmeyer, John A 
Graham, James I., J Goss, Gerald | A.iand, Francis | Sr Mensch, Walter A, 
Hoppis, Henry } Bozeman, Lewis J Daniel, Edward M., J Ovitz, William H. 
Lane, William J Baldassare lvo G Guy, John C Lambert, Orville C. 
Marcus, Arthur R Knack, Frederick J Miles, Calvin C rd Hale, Charles H. 
Swango, Gordon B Coleman, Willia \ Miller, Francis J Amacker, Robert W. 
Gehrke, Willia I Jodoin, Edgar Bicarski, John M Oliver, Harry M, 
Ogden, Denzil H Hembre Phillip R Senfield Ponl ¢ 
ller, Fred B Johnson, Mer'e B ro MASTER TECHNICAL SERGEANT: 

: Kaminski, Edward .] Dore Leande~ | Aimetti, Frank Smith, Dorsie R. 

Un se iber 9, 1942, the enlisted strength of Russo, Dominick Brown, Zachariah J Albin, Bill  danwes BP, 
the Marin ps was 88,353 regulars and 79,581 Blassage, Bernard K Brashier, Gerald | Bodanski, Walter Shaw, Sydney N. 
reserves on active duty There are 33 retired on Moore, Maxie A Buss, Geo ge | Clement, Fred ‘Thomas Ben T., Jr. 
active duty, and 8,729 inactive making the total Bonashefski. Peter 1} Digger. William S Covley, Sidney W Todoverto, Attileo 
strength of the Marine Corps for September 9, Bozeman, Lewis J Fussell, Wesley W Dimmick, Guy O Vasellauskas, An- 
1942. 176.696 Arndt, Elbert H Hendricks, Paul J Erickson, Wallace C thony E. 

O SERGE ¥ OR Biller, Eugene R Reed, Parker Van 8 Frans, Genvee G Saker Wildon P. 
 athmogg mee Rg , Hogan, Michael J Beibert, John ¢ Shannon, Richard Fisher, Claude A Bateman, William E. 
Tufts. Robert W Kayler. Virgil Fox, David A Townsend, Raymond R Foster, Frank R Cox Jesse F. . 
Durant. John 8 King, Plummer W Lucius, Willis R Ward, Harry R., Jr Green, Raymond Dailey, LeRoy E. 
Corbett. Robert J Ruth. William D Renn, Edward B Wolcott, John W. Gorham George k Davis, Charles W. 
Withey. Charles H Weatherby, Frederick Young, Frederick A Nantais, Joseph Haney, C. L. Dec kard, Francis E. 
Edwards, Clarence M L 2 Knipple. Charles M Sloniker, Fred Johasson, Robert 1 Ehnes, Leo J. 

Jr Babock. Elton S Lane, William F Sylvester, Frank FE Matthews, John S Gordon, Charles C. 

- Fern. Bernard H Young, James K Anglin, Henry H Sutts, Ben Metz, Adam A Heaton, Andrew L, 

r on yt Raichart, Cheston |! Brooks, Frank W Powell, Harley ¢ Howard, Joseph A. 

TO MASTER GUNNERY SERGEANT Woolley, Sidney R Frankel, Milton M Reid, Gus G Howell, Ray John 
McBee, John RK Makus, Hugo A Forsberg, Eric B Hagen, George FE Richardson, Clarence Lapinsky, Leonard C 
Patrick, Joseph F Martin, Dale W. Ww M rhini' Louis A. 
Wriston, Lyman S McKinley, Rufus W rO QUARTERMASTER SERGEANT Roach, Wade H Relding, John A. 
Bethea, William D Newman, Ralph H. Bythway, Bruce Le R Smith, William Parker Ryan, Sydney J. Van Boskirk, Martin C. 
Duncan, John C Hutchins, William M Warner, William J., Jr Keyfel, Albert D Sherwin, Ralph Withey, Harold E. 
Johnson, Joseph E Covell, Frank W Flaten, Glen La T Smith, Arnold P 
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KEEPING PACE 
with the giant strides 


wir- Tuawet 


—requires every bus Greyhound can muster . . . every 
modern means of conserving rubber, fuel, vital materials! 


Never in history has a war so urgently required so much of 
transportation . . . never has transportation responded so efficiently. 


Greyhound, carrying millions more passengers than ever in 
the past, is extending its facilities to the utmost, eliminating all 
unnecessary services, so that every essential traveler shall reach his 
destination promptly, without waste of precious time and money. 
There are few new buses to be had—there is great need for 
conservation—so every coach, every scrap of rubber and metal, 
every gallon of fuel must stretch farther and farther in service 
to men and women in uniform, war workers, farmers and all who 
must travel to help win this war. 


Greyhound could not successfully have carried the capacity 
loads of the past midsummer season without the good-natured 
cooperation of several million travelers. Our sincere thanks to every 
one of you! The biggest part of the job is still to come—and, 
together, we will keep these buses working full-time for Victory. 


ru PAYMASTER SERGEAST 


Blankenship, Thomas P 
Comeaux, Eldridge M 
Dukeman, Cless 0 
Rowe, Edward J 
Farmer, Herbert L 
Smith, Grady E 
Stone, Paul W 
Zachidny, Jerry W 
Davies, Evan D., Jr 


TO FIRST SERGEANT 
Baker, David H 
Beckelman, Harry M 
Gestwick, Wilbur 
Chambers, Alton B 
Davis, Baylus B 
Chambers, Paul W 
Dowler, Murray G 
Ewing, Elmer A 
Fox, Roy 
Friedman, Isreal 
Grounds, James D., J: 
Guilbeau, Charles R 
Kaehler, Ernest C 
Kates, James H 
Mackey, Charles M 
Malcolm, Howard 
Arnett, Miles K 
Free, Marvin D 
Golder, Edwin L 
Grafton, Paul B 
Green, George W 
Harrington, James H 
Mollica, Michael 
McArthur, Harold D 
Williams, Robert A 
Craig, Walter 
Bailey, Michael L 
Bracken. Frederick N 
Carter, Noah B 
Lowthers, Clinton A 
Whitten, Orrin S 
Young, Shelby 
Meshauk, Leo L 
McDaniel, William H 
Plucinsky, Edward S 
Preston, Ralph C 
Ray, Hansel 
Schneider 
Jr 
Shealy, Clyde W 
Skorick, John F 
Stephens, Hubert M 
Tobin, John P 


TO TECHNICAL SERGI 
Ainsworth, Paul L 
Bouher, Elmer J., J: 
Bryan, Tillam 0O., Jr 
Cameron, Maurice H 
Clark, Horace T 
Collup, Willard D 
Cox, Woodrow W 
Dunlap, Lowell H 
Culbert, Larry L 
Downs, Jack J 
Hanson, Reuben H 
Harrison, Gordon V 
Houser, Fred C. 
Johnson, “F"’ “L" 
Langston, Fred E 
Lee, Joseph O 
Lindley, Johnny D 
Linn, Homer B 
Mossman, Robert J 
Nedved, Osvalda 
Norris, James D 
Pfeiffer, William A 
Angel, Raymundo, Jr 
Salter, David T. 


George R 
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Fiendoil 
patented rust 


conditions. 


it joins the steel. 
Fiendoil folder. 40c 
Cans or in Bottles. 


At Your Sport 





THE L 


protects firearms under severest 
It removes lead and 
metal fouling, attacking it where 


McCambridge & McCambridge 


Baltimore 


Dravitz, Joseph J 
Hansberry, Dean R 
Horspool, Williar 
Mikso, Michael A 
Mortillaro, Joseph \ 
Reevesm wren P.. Jr 
Robbins, Robert D 
Sleavin, Leo F 


Whitehouse, Walter W 


Watson, Stanley G 
Wilson, Marchal! W 
Arbacas, William \ 
Huddy, Gilbert V 
Meigehn, William A 
Rocheleau, Adolph A 
Summar, James | 
Waford, Ray 

Blanch, James J 
Cottrell, Frederick J 
Fesselmeyer, Melvin H 
Gibbs, Randolph M 
Hurd, Arthur 0 
MecCart, Willard K 
MeNally, Charles F 
Fones, Henry F 
Ryan, Jerry (¢ 
Culberson, Roy A 
Murphy, John M 
Harmo, Charles F 
Cariton, Kirby R 
Cameron, Douglas H 
Bomar, Charles \ 
Tiddwell, Albert 
Wright, Claude M 
Smith, George 
Bissinger, Frederick M 
Borshein Alfred J 
Childs, James “T” 
Coffinbarger. Noble RB 
Robertson, Pau! I 
Stark, Jerome J 
Woodward, Ray, Jr 
Holbert, Robert I 
Howard, Frank |! 
Koom, Raymond E 
Krieger, Conrad 
Murray. George S 
Stuart, Charles E.. Jr 
Randolph, Charles R 
Olsen, Walter A 
Wolezak, Stanislans V 


ANT 


Petrillo, Patzy 
Conn, Richard F 
Cull, James S 
Daum, Harry L 
Dunham, Byron A 
Friend, John ( 
Goodwin, Charles A 
Jr 

Gronau, William F 
Jones, Lamont 8S 


Kavulich, Andrew J 
J 


Jr 
Klipfel, Milton G 
Koon, Clarence ( 
Law, Augustus ( 
Mary, Francis N 
Montrief, Alfred F 
Moran, Barney 
Neujahr, Forrest W 
Neuner, William ( 
Parks, Robert L 
Schmidt, Erwin K 
Shannon, William G 
Alexander, Walter 





contains a 
inhibitor that 


Write for 
in 2% o7. 
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sea ans Floyd B 
Seyler, Eugene E 
Vernon, Randall M 
Wallace, Paul W 


Werthwein, Dwight B 

Whisenand, John H 

Williamson, Robert W 

Witherspoon Woodrow 
W 

Zielinsk Edward L 


Keister, Robert L 
Mannin Vietor L 
McKay) Charles I. 


TO GUNNERY SERG 
Hostad, Orin W. 





McKain, George E 
Perkins, Arthur D 
Sinkule, Bohous G 
McKinney, Richard E 
Li vy, Merle F 
Hodgson, George E 
Seitzinger, Russell F 
Garrison, James J 


Gibson, Raymond 
Cannon, Francis J 
Bristow, Ralph E 
Clark, Raymon A 
Lang, Lawrence A 
Pace, Roderick A 
Black, Oral 
Bracewell, Luther F 


TO TECHNICAL 


Brodd, Alton T. 
Dilberger, Louis P., Jr 
Ferguson, Robert B 


Hall, Wilbur P., Jr 
Hill, Ivan C 
Orgard, James L 
McBride, Frank J 
Norman, Edward C 
Anthony, Robert J 
Bader, Wilmer L. 
Bock, Forrest J 

‘mt 












E xy, Almon D 
England, Luther 
Hohit, Ernest C., Jr 


Hutchinson, Ora M., Jr 


Jacobs, Paul C. 
Martin, Clarence R 
Morton, Peter G 
McCarty, Jack E 
McLand, Benjamin V 


Peterson William M 

Porter, Robert P 

Pritchard, Warren B 

Rote, Keith M 

Savage, Jim W 

Smoak, Louis G 

Spencer, Wilford F 

Watwood, Marchal! 

Wayne, James H 

Adams, Robert K. 

Alm, Harry L 

Buczek, Walter A 

Catron, LeRoy E 

Dickman, William C 
Jr 

Jorgenson, Eric I. 

Kohn, William B 

Lowem, Robert W. 


Shoberg, Maurice E 
Slavin, Patrick L. 
Bivins, Jack E 


Dodson, Frederick C 
Ewing, Dean C. 
Peel, Edd F 

Staley, Newbern R. 
Baier, Edward M 
Geftman, William 


TO SUPPLY SERGEANT 


Fleming, Richard M. 
Lima, William F 
Sharp, William T 
Smith, Edward J 
Curry, William C., Jr 
Brockmeyer, John A. 
Daniel, Eddie L. 


SERGE 


Allen, Frank 

Allen, Samuel R 
Alling, John 

Antonio, John A 
Babyak, Joseph J 
Brule, John A 
Carmichael, Edward W 
Collins, Maurice W 
De Loach, William B 
Diamond, David 
Dokoupil, George H 
Durkin, William L. 
Dwiggins, William M 


EANT 


Brittman, Herman A 
Brooks, Roy E 

Fell, William T 
Grote, Frank ( 
Kensick, Casmer N 
Kron, Edward 

Lesch, Sylvester T 
Martin, James A., Jr 
Morris, Clinton J 
McCluskey, Charles W 


Pearl, Harry 

Ross, Charles 
Stackpole, Gerald B 
Taylor, Frederick A 
Warren, Jefferson A 
Willinghan Eugene A 
ANT 

Jamico, Lawrence J 


Alliger, Harry H 
Stearns, Lloyd H 
Hendershot, James J 
Rind, Alfred T., Jr 
Belch, Thomas E 
Crotts, Charles W 
Hales, Loomis E 
Majeski, Robert W 
Allen, Henry B 


Marling, William F 
Olszewski, George M 
Perdue, John R 
Riebling, Llovd A 


Roberts Lindley O 
Schwager. Lester H 
Stevens, John R. 
York, David §S 
Goering, Roland B 
Holt, William K 
Stevens, John R 
Buell, Warren W 
Sanders, Thomas E 
Hayes, Lester E 
Aars, Vernon O 
Cubit. Gene E 
Hedden, Robert O 
Holtzclamp, Sylvestus 
Ww. 


Johnson, Roy M 
Joiner, Johny B 
Justice, Lucian H 
Mendel, Morris 
Clifford K 
Stover, Buford H 
Stuckey, Wilbur H 
Wesson. Walter T 
West, Wilbur E 
Whoolery, Wallace J 
Bean, Paul C 

Pace. Joseph H. 
Poloff, Benjamin 
Smith, John P. 
Wilkinson, Doward 8 
Jox, John B 

Meek, Charles O 
McNabb, Herbert E 
Watson, Lynn B., Jr 


Spicer 


Davis, Warren A 

Garrison, Smith J 

Gonzalez, Frederick A 
Jr. 

Kitchens, Nolan J 

Smith, Olen E 


TO PLATOON SERGEANT 


Adams, James F 
Bailey, Jordan W 
Colwell, Ralph F 
Detty, Garnett E 
Duncan, Albert S 
Gaskin, George J. 
Hauser, Emil W. 
Joyner, Atlas F. 
Kostencki, Stanley F 
Koval, Robert S. 
Lang, William A. 
Long, John B 
May, Gus P 
Mousetis, Roy 
Peeler, Boyd T 
Robinson, William H. 
Bilow, Ray 
Fitzjarrell, Earl E. 
Hinkle, Burton D. 
Moore, Garland 
Patton, Olis F. 
Sherlock, Mike 
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Jawalka, 


Sokach, Nicholas 


Starkey, Orville R 
Wilkes, William A 
Green, John T 

Bristow, Ralph E 


Armstrong, George 
Donavan, Samuel H 
Keegan, John E 
Lepinonka, Francis J 
Lloyd, Jimmie L 
McDonald, Leo E 
Neel. Raymond F 
Nichols, Francis E 
Onley, William B., Jr 
Schilbe, Herbert H 
Stamper, Clarence P 
Stamper, Leonard C 
Weller, Marion F 
Woodbury, Stanley E 
Haire, John R 
Fabian, Joseph G., J: 
Michael 





How come Some 
Marines draw a Dream Girl 
on every date? 


Maybe it’s those smooth, clean- 
shaven cheeks that the lucky ones 
get with cool, cool Ingram’s. 


HY does one leatherneck get the 
V V/ gals — while another just gets the 
gate? Are some marines born to be lucky 
in love? Could be —but lots of Corps mem 
bers are improving their face-appeal with 
Ingram’s. 
Ingram’s is important —when cheek-to- 
chee maneuvers are the order of the day 


, INGRAM'S 


SHAVING CREAM 


Product of Bristo!-Myers 





or evening. For Ingram’s is as different as 
Mess Call from Reveille! 

Soon as Ingram’s lather lands on your 
chin, it starts softening your beard. Your 
blade whistles through, shaves you close 
as Y is to Z! And how that cool Ingram’s 
lather soothes your face! Afterwards, your 
cheek is smooth and cool as ice. And it 
stays smooth and handsome until many 
a bugle has blared. 

Try Ingram’s! In high calibre tube or 
jar, it’s COOL, COOL, COOL! 
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LIFEBUOY FOLLOWS THE FLAG-by 


VEY, 
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- Dont Want , B.O: = ‘You 
fo Queer me with 
thaf Cutie Til see 


tonight ” 
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WHEN THE SUN BEATS- DOWN “DOWN UNDER’ 









One verve 
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Sweet boy/ Z = 


THE TRIM, CLEAN-CUT AMERICAN 
SOLDIER MAKES A HIT EVERYWHERE 





g£0cs too, 


buoy’s th 


rid of dirt 


the oni) 
stop “B.O 








W ‘ t Charles 
Ste loward A 
Tact ky, Francis J 
ir s { rit ' 

rif a. Nir \ 
Creg lame 4 

( Fl I 
Hardy Car 

~ ’ Ra 

Alexander, Leland G 
Ma af SK ry k 
Nixon. Jame 

Aller Frank | 
Farme Che 

Fiser John W 

Gript Ralph H 
Nugent, Ray H 

Si ns, Osceola O 
TO STAFF SERGI! 
Calihan, Robert H 
Carter, George W 
Cronk, Robert A 
Derzak. Gs ge ( 
Elmore, Willia H 
Gist, Richard M 
Hallihan. Donald J., Jr 
Hardwick, Homer A 
Helck, Frar ) 
Higgins, Quentin G 
Hogar Avr j 
Indictor Martin P 
Jacobsor Ra‘ nd 
Ker John D 

King. Elwir ) 
Krueger 4 i 
Leccese, Louis 

Losten, Jol 

I denbur sR 
Lower, Br Jr 
Lunr Willia } 
Matar, Phillip 1} 

Vl ) nid Jame tT) 
Norris, Charts 

Norr R \ 
()ve treet Howard I 
Paslevy Rand I 
Perk Fd iF 
Pietr ’ \ nio 
Pitts. W ‘ Vi 
Quarles, Sa I 
Smith Hueh I 
Spry, Willia R 
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® Where our fighting men go, Lifebuoy 
lping maintain the Army's 

t cleanliness. For Lite- 
soap whose purifying lather gets 
grime tast — helps remove 
germs—and freshens you up when you're 
hot and sticky 
ular $ 


What's more, Lifet 





MeIntyre, Robert ( 
Nestor, Clarence M 
Robinson, Charles | 
Wenze James L 
Zimmer, Eugene C 
Durha Mayes W 
Spurlock, Christopher 


Saine, Presley K 
Joyner, James B 
Farrell, Edward W 
Etheridge, Clarence R 
Little, Jason 
Lightsey, Johnny M 
Maghakian, Victor 
Page, Thomas K 
*esely, Edward H 

; z 


Roberts, George V 


Minter, Baylus B 
Oatley, Donald B 
Pedersen. Allen ( 
Ploski, John S 

Smith, Harold T 
Smith, John ( 

Smith, Wendell P 
Spainhour. Charlee B 
Sparks, Frank 

Sudin, Michael 
Thomas, Earl B 
Toole, James H 
Veach, George 

White, Mahlon L 
Williams, John M 
Woloschuk, Johr 

Zane, William E 

Hill, Trueman M Ir 
Imbody, Harry |! 


Johnson, Harry D 
Lares, William J 
Law Jan ( 

Lew Raymond I 
I iwig iWred J 


Mann, Martin H 
Milliron, Ralpl 
MeClur 

Nix. James W 
O'Reilly. James J 
Orlowsky Joseph 
Owen, Roy K 
Parker, William G 


g. Harry S 


y's 
ip especially made to 
Stock up today — at your PX. 


BE SAFE FROM “B.O’ WHEREVER YOU GO! | Say 


Tt \ 


Ss 


‘Guaranteed b 
~ Good Housekeeping 
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Bryan, Robert I 

Charltor Art r I 
Jr 

Cole, Hugh A 

Dimmel, Jol I 


Dragan, Denny 
Dyskievicz, Steve M 
Godding, James D 
Hevern James A 
Johnson, Leonard 
Kent, John A 
Marks, Robert F 
Meloro, Francis A 
Newlin, Kent I 
Kipp. Kenneth A 
Angelica, Le 
Balmer, Samuel 
Barr, William ¢ 
Becker, John I 
Bennett, Eugene F 


Bleich, Roger I 
Bonkowski, Thaddeus J 
trinda, Andre P 
BKrowr Donald V 

But field, ¢ le { 
C} Raymond I 

( James \ 

Colt Oran ( 

( 


Da r. Clarence J 
Dea Gler S 

De Blar \ I 
Des ] 

lieba Ralph D 

t k Flovd K 
Fie Kenne G 
Free, Roe R 

Grow. John B 

G weiler, R k 
Hay r, Jdser J 
He s r le x I 
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Reed, John A 
Renner, Ernest J 
Shaw, James P 
Spadafora, Angelo M 


Stanley, Howard T 

Sullivan, John D, 

Swenson, Harold G 
Jr 


Croas, Walter D 
Durant, James F 
Flannagan, Melvin J 
Parks, Frank G 
Ramey, Henry | 
Robinson, Morris E 
Amick, Donald D 
Campbell, Daniel I Jr 
Carroll, Edward J 
Christides, George T 
Clark, Howard K 
Coan, Atilio L 
Dodson, Melvin ( 
Doerr, Fred G 
Douglass, Emmett, Jr 
Finkbobner, Edward C 
Harvey, Frederick H 
J 


Hays Al 
Johnson. Roland 

o y (reorge A 
Nemes, Franklin L 
Nickles, William P 
Paxson. Carroll “J 
Riley. Orlo K 
Spithaler. Pan] W 
Swann, Clarence R 
Boyle, Lawrence F 
Greer, Robert L 

Hill. Herhert D 
Horais, Walter G 
Miler, Charles R 
Mills, Rohert E 
Pickett. Kenneth U 
Rideway. John A 
Roherts. Allen D 
Schwerin, Philip H 
Sher. Samuel 
Tate Albert IT 
Aldrich. Woodrow P 
A-thur, Charles I 
Basil. Peter J 
Robolsky. Stephen A 
Rover. Percival ; 
Britt. Harold D 


Ite the Life, Boy/ Jas 
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Horn, Frank H 
Irwin, Lloyd L 
Jackson, Howard K 
Jones, William A 
Kirchner, William H 
Lemmon, Archie C 
Lesyk, Walter N. 
Longstreth, Harry J 


rO PLATOON SERGEANT 
w. 


Adams, Bill 
Andreshak, Stanley M 
Barr, Harvey R 
Bradley, Willie W 
Chittum, Hershel M 
Dolacky, John J., Jr 
Eazarsky, John A. 
Ferguson, LeRoy 
Floyd, Donald S 
Fox, Warren B. 
Grider, William A 
Harlow, Wilfred L 
Hawkins, Kenneth KR 
Kidd, Arthur F. 
Lankow, Kenneth L 
Le Grand, Bud H. 
Long, Paul 
Murray, Raymond N 
Jr 
McAlister, James S 
McElroy, Joseph J 
MecGlocklin, Clifford H 
O'Hara, Henry D. 
Paradis, Roland N 
Pethick, Raymond W 
Pfeiffer, Henry J. 
Polling. Gordon 
Robertson, Oswald S 
Salicos, Nick G 
Starr, James J 
Tetzlaff, Pat H 
Turner, Marvin V 
Vaughn, David ¢ 
Welch, Barney T 
Williams, Hayward G 
Robinson, Augusta L 
Simmons, “S" “E” Jr 
Skowran, George 
Jenkins, “J” “T” 
Morgan, Albert James 
Baker, Dousey Elmo 
Elglin, Milton Arthur 
Case, Alvin Lynn 


THE 











BATH ON THE SIZZLING SANDS OF AFRICA 


Collins, Thomas “B”" 
Dale, Douglas H. 
Drake, George S 
Gaudette, Edgar F., Jr 
Greenlee, George W 
Grygiel, Frank 
Henderson, Samuel A., 


Jr 


Bansky, Joseph A 
Berger, Murray M 
Carl, Clifford 
Cole, Clyde T 
Darling, William L 
DiGennaro, Adan 
Elder, William R., Jr 
Geiger, Charles C 
Hary, Harris I., Jr 
Kozol, Walter 
Maier, Joseph A 
Martin, McLoyd 
Morgan, Russell J 
Phifer, Edward D 
Postlewait, Kenneth J 
Schmidt, Curtis M 
Schreckengos, Raymond 
P 


Sherlock, John J 
Stoger, Arnold W 
Trimble, Frank S 
Waits, Harold C 
Waters, Leon S 

York, Ralph LeR 
Cleaveland, Marvin M 
Peevy Joseph F 
Hagan, Ralph H 
McDevitt, William J 
Roy. Theodore C 
Williams. Donald W 
Rosenthal, Carl J 
Maynor, Arlen W 
Sines, Leonard W 
Devilbiss, Leonard F 
Ryan. Jerry C 
Vaden, Wallace E 
Filip. Stanley R 
Connett, John J., J 
Hughlett, George A 
Olkein, Abraham 
Orem, Edward J 
Smyle, Norman C 
Spencer, George C 


LEATHERNECK 
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Tay James Edward Stapleton, Eldred W Crawley, Theodore B Waugh, Lyman R 
Martin, Charles Thomas Stevenson, Lloyd E Neider, Frank Rippy, Benjamin F. 
Sawyer, Leslie Duane Johns, Owen ( Bradley, Thomas M Olsen, Thomas T., Jr 
Farmer, Randolph Laughter, William L Hade, Philip R Nelson. Jack I. 
Perr Lauer, John G Himes, Leslie A McDonald, Volna E 
Buckley, John J Sadier, Raymond J 
ro STAFF SERGEANT Respess, Garland B Hansen, Vagn E. 
Holmes, Paul V Johnstone, Alvin A Schmitt, Maitin P Robinson, Herman F 
Honeycutt, Felton P Joines, Robert O Frost, Frank L Willhour, Gerald W 
Huggins, John D Kurer, Alphonse M Heinrichs, Michael | Goodall, Jack W 
Borden, Irvin G Maitland _flarry bk Gallimore, Henry G Handzlik, Lawrence ( 
Bowers, Ray \ Mayton, ¢ hester B Whitehouse. Louis H Gunsolley, Cecil A 
Davi, Cha les V 7 Meade, Dean F Hoffman. Christian R Adams, Russell ¢ 
Draucker, Re - t ~ ee *, . a- og Durand. Arthur : Kirkman, Joseph G 
Kinna Charlies iwk aries . Moeller, Frederick W Guidetti, Louis 
nae Hogan, Willis H Gulliford, Michae Hedderly, Loren F 
Martinko, Ha oT Mischenko, Tho - Sullivan, Dan Waldron, Donald E 
act “dw ; i St me ham .- ace a Gifford, James Milner, James 
oe ter oo J a 2a M R —s Campanelli, Amerigo J Askew, Edwin E 
Smi h, _- a“ ‘ Sn Poses nS Caston, Clayton L Ridenour, Audra F 
Sydlowski, eine e Wood a a 7 W Hogan, Burk A Walters, Henry M 
Sp = te aie aG Baker ‘Neil Cameron, Joseph eg Anthony J 
Ly tee Ses. wee Taylor, George S Tyler, Floyd |} 
Vaughn B vat ; Barne 8, Stephe z R Heavner, Thomas B Dean, Charles W 
Willers hae ~~ H — pan, See oe * Galinis, Anthony Romano, Albert A 
Ci srdicilo, Dor nick W Carr, Benjamin 4 Peterman, W alter R Fitzgerald Henry | E 
oodner, Morris D Carr. Edward F Teorey, Robert W Wilson, William T 
Kenneth E Cooper, William O Moffett, Ira W Wilson, Raymond G 
ley, Oliver W Felegy, Joe J. Siegel, — “ty ‘ oo W 
iam, Charles H ‘reeman aymond ( Olson, Elmer Ford, Joe 
; g Peo: H PN on Bt > Daniel, Earle E Moran, Roy W 
Land, George N Haines, Arthur S Henderson Harry M Drasil, Frank 
Lawrence, James I Hansen. George S Mallard Laurie I Meisenheimer, Ea Ww 
Meyers, William P. G Herrick, Donald L Huppert, Frederick W Welch sche = 
ir Custer, Steven A Jr Stanley, Paul C 
Ganzel, Lloyd D Humphries, William A Haynes, Alf-ed M Rogers, Milton B 
Coleman, Joseph | O'Grady, William McNear — B Vic a ~ M 
Collins, Frederick N Holmes, Paul D Kelly Alfre« ) Glenn, om 
ae an, John F Lotz, Carl ¢ LeBlanc, Joseph A Hardenbrook, Ralph S 
Sartorius, Claude xX Erwin, Robert E.. Jr Russo, Charles ¢ Anderson, Bermon E 
Hudson, Floyd D Cheney, William M Simposn poe t Ww Braun Themes R 
Olson, Oscar P Stamps, Max M McGuire *hiliy Gebhart, John A 
Donaghu, Allen R Morgan, Augustas G Cataldo, George Saag a H 
Jughes, Emmett I Simpson, Albert Hotte, Arthur & 7 tov trnest E 
Kileatri k, Benjamin | Munari, Herman J McLaughlin, Willia T Lewis, Cedric E 
Peck, Edward B Callaham, John M tibson, Neil W Alderson, Robert M 
Marshall, Lester L Groves, Samuel Reardon, Joseph J Genobles, William J 
Dettenbach. Charles A Poe, Henry B Kummerer, Harry J Callaghan, Charles J 
Bryant, Willis Y. Johnson, Bernard E Jr Compton, Otto 
High, Philip R Royse, George A Simmons, William B Wells, Claude A 
fillen. Dewev Wesley, Leon J Schwalbe. Reginald D Hogan, William G 
Gruntowicz, Adar Schwalke, Joseph C Hudson, Burleigh E Weir, Earl C. 


PIFFSIE EAR-BANGER 





WART™ 
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PIFFSIE EAR-BANGER makes some numbers with Corporal Boot. 


October, 1942 









































Keeps Your 


HAT 
NEAT 


Rich-looking and Orderly 


F your hair lacks natural gloss and lustre, 

or is difficult to keep in place it is very 
easy to give it that rich, glossy, refined 
and orderly appearance so essential to 
well-groomed soldiers. 





Just rub a little Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a week — or after sham- 
pooing, and your hair will then stay, each 
day, just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair and makes it 
pliable. Then, even stubborn hair will stay 
in place of its own accord. 

It gives your hair that natural, rich, 
well-groomed effect, instead of leaving it 
stiff and artificial looking as waxy pastes 
and creams do. 


A bottle lasts for months 
Try Glostora! See how easy it is to keep 
your hair combed ~ any 
style you like — whether 
parted on the side, in the 
center, or brushed st raight 
back. 

A bottle of Glostora can 
be bought for a trifle at 
your post exchange or any 
drug store and will last 
for months. 


Glostora 


FOR THE HAIR 
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“I have not yet 
begun to fight!” 


Patriotic Slogans 


from America's famed fighting 

men have given inspiration to 
millions of men through the 
years. John Paul Jones, Cap- 
tain of the Bonhomme Richard, 
flung this defiant retort at the 
Frigate Serapis, in the Battle 
off Flamborough Head, Septem- 
ber 23,1779. Though out-gun- 
ned, Jones out-fought his ad- 
versary and won one of the most 
dramatic sea-battles in history. 




































POPULAR SLOGAN 


today with fighting mea 
everywhere is: 


“King Edward, please!" 


Man-sized and mellow-mild, 
King Edward Cigars are tops 


with service men throughout 
the civilized world. You get a 
full forty minutes of honest- 
to-goodness enjoyment in 
each fragrant King Edward. 


Priced at two for five cents, 
King Edward opens the way 
to smoking pleasure for 
every one. Why not try the 
World's Largest Seller to- 


day? Just say, 


“KING EDWARD, PLEASE!” 


KING 
EDWARD 


Cigars 
2 ror 5° 
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Switch to Frank 


N ABSORBENT FILTERS 


or Prank MEDICO 
ee a 






















GENUINE FILTERS FOR MEDICO PACKED 
ONLY IN THIS RED & BLACK BOX 








6 Baffle Filter 
Thrills Smokers 





USED IN MEDICO PIPES, CIGAR, 
AND CIGARETTE HOLDERS 


New York—The scientific, 
absorbent filter has cont ributed 
mightily to the smoking 
pleasure of millions of men and 
women who have switched 
to Medico Filtered Smoking. 
Actually, the smoke must travel 
through 66 “baffles” before 
reaching the mouth. Flakes and 
slugs are trapped; and the 
smoke is whirl-cooled as it winds 
its way through the filter. 
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Graves, Hubert Cutchin, Maxwell L Lupo, Wesley H. English, Robert G 
Phelps, Robert G. Doneson, Joseph Martin, Charlie F., Jr Foster, Henry M 
Gaylord, Willie F Short, Paul S Middlebrook, Levi C France, Donald R 
Neil, Jean H. Rowell, Thomas R McLaughlin, Edward J Grantham, Medford M 
Maddox, Brice Schneider, Rabert I McMichael, Sidney Harrison, Frank M 
Nixon, Owen R Swinson, James D Neeper, William M Holmes, Sylvester B 
Taylor, Roscoe W Hanlon, Edward S Orfitelli, Joseph M Johnston, Harold R 
Ragsdale, Sidney M Anderson, Eugene Peterson, James A Kaeding, Graydon H 
Taylor, Claude 8S Hagen, Dudley J Reid, Calvin C Lujan, Gilbert 
Branson, Cleaves B Hurley, Earl L Reynolds, Leo E Munn, William J 
Corbett, Charles E Giles, John F Rogers, James O Murray, Raymond N 
Staley, William R Pawloski, Stephen K Sanzo, James Jr 
Fowler, William D Fix, Arthur C Snodgrass, John C McCready, Leroy 
Disney, Charles L Mobley, Warren L Taylor, Herbert M. Patterson, George A 
O'Dare, Glenn C Miears, William D Van Gilder, Arthur A Poppe, Elery G 
McKee, Robert “A” Rossiter, William M Vinezi, Stephen J., Jr Pounder, Jerome |. 
Warthen, Meade H Shenaut, Donald L Brown, Raymond A Powell, Buell F 
Hamilton, Edgar S Evans, Joel R Davis, Merle W Price, Henry G 
Livingston, Anthony W Folsom, Allison G., Jr Rader, Edward J. Quello, John F. 
Blanchard, Joseph E Heikes, Ross J Unger, George, Jr Rhymes, Thomas R 
McKenzie, Rufus A Davis, Merle C Waszo, Laszlo, Jr. Salmon, James W 
Mencner, Eric M Overby, Richard C Williams, John L Stroud, Herbert 
Smith, Irving H Clement, Edward A Allen, William Venn, Robert H 
Torbert, George W Clancy, William S Anderson, Frank Wagner, George G 
Haynes, Carl P Regan, Frank C. Bacle, Ezzie White, Noel E 
Freeman, Martin R Hankins, Barney A Bailey, Arvil W Barnes, Sidney W 
Huddleston, Edward T ‘letcher, Walter E Cameron, William A Brown, Roscoe ( 
Metzger, Butler, Jr Davis, Ralph A Caukin, Park H Checklou, Henry A 
Weinfield, Samuel Murray, Gordon B Clarke, Edmund P Creter, Louis G 
MePartlin, Charles E Hardin, Homer J. Cregg, James A Damsgaard, Dennis !' 
Fender, Charles J Cotrufo, Frank Curtis, Thomas L. Driscoll, Richard G 
Garnett, David G Young, William J. Dabrowski, Eugene Eberhart, Fred G 
Thompson, Paul F Closson, Robert E. L Dickson, David E Evans, Cari E 
Reid, William G Hendricks, James P Floyd, Olin C. Grennall, James G 
Foster, Robert E Caminiti, Louis J Forler, Roy J. Hoffman, Oris O 
Scholl, Karl J. W DeSimone, Vincent J Gallagher, Thomas J Huckaby, Thomas }) 
Adams, Paul Craig, Frederick R Gordon, Donald M Jacks, Stanley H 
Rand, Lee J Spadaro, Samuel A Gregory, Aloysius Jones, Hulon W. 
Cramer, John J Hartley, Henry E Horner, John W Amadio, Domenick D 
Bushe, Eugene A Gardner, William E Judge, Gerald A Beach, Eugene P 
Fagan, Kenneth J Johnson, Arthur F Kennedy, Curtis F Benton, John A 
Gregory, John Cc" Koller, Russell MacLean, Allan F., Jr Butler, George J 

wa Fleming, William M Manning, Thomas J Calcagno, Martin J 
Tarver, Russell Hewett, William W.., Memory, Earl H Carver, William P 
Moffett, Edward R Jr Miller, Harrison A Collins, Auburn R 
Lee, Benjamin G Newton, Calvert L McCormick, William E Douglas, Roger R 

Owens, Frank J. Erwin, Frank J 

TO PLATOON SERGEANT Parker, Richard T Feuille, Gerald 
Arras, Leonard H Vilhauer, Frederick J Roche, William G Hendry, James F 
Barker, George Villars, Roy L Sehultz, Ethan A Hope, Harvie L 
Basiel, Joseph T. W Wadsworth, Charles W Shugert, Ralph W Hutcherson, Roger ( 
Blasko, Joseph Walbert, Herman H Smith, Memory H Jones, Ernest E 
Branch, Johnie E., Jr Wales, Emery C Smith, Paul D Kendall, Leslie M 
Broman, Howard C Weed, Lowrey A Smith, Robert N MacInnes, David 
Bruguiere, Emile A Zeman, Harold K Solomon, John 8. Manning, Morton J 
Button, Everett W Yarwood, John J Stockdale, George R Rowland, James 5S 
Cerino, James A Allen, Edgar L Taylor, Joseph W. Smyth, Edward T 
Davis, John J Beatty, Charles B., Jr Testerman, Frank F Waszak, Leonard F 
Dereszynski, Frank Bernard, Joseph G Van Hekken, James KR Williams, Pervin H 
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/_ Stat the “BIG PUSH” on Stubborn Har NOW 


KG Even if service life is hard on your hair don't 

A ouse it with water or anything else! Dousing 
makes it look pasted-down. For good-looking, 
natural-looking hair, 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic method described below. 
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TO HAVE HANDSOME HAIR 


4 CHECK 


YOU can’t look your best if you neglect 
Dry Scalp. For neglect can mean loose 
dandruff scales . . .itchy scalp... hard-to- 
manage hair. Keep clear of Dry Se alp by 
using ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic regularly. Just 
do these two simple things: 

1. Comb in a few drops of ‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic every morning. ‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic fights Dry Scalp by supplement- 
ing the natural hair oils . . . keeps hair in 
place . . . naturally good-looking. 

2. Give your scalp a brisk massage with 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic before every sham- 
poo. A swell way to stir up circulation 
and check loose dandruff. Why not buy 
a bottle today? 


S. Pat 





follow the simple 








Atew drops daily 
supplement the 
netural scalp 
oils, keep heoir 
good-looking. 


AT ALL POST EXCHANGES 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 
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CONFESSIONS OF A PAIR OF SHOES ON ACTIVE SERVICE 





Boy—am | disgusted! 


The day | was issued | 
looked great— but now 
my color has gone and 
my toes are all scuffed 
up and ugly. 








If the boss would just 
get some Dyanshine 
Liquid Shoe Polish. The 
dauber makes it easy 
to apply—it adds color 
to the leather. 


SAT 


‘ 
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Three cheers! He got 


some Dyanshine—now 
| look like something. 
Inspection was a breeze 
and | hear we're step- 
ping out tonight. 


w 
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Available in 


Army Brown 
Cordovan 
Oxblood, Black 
White Glaze 














SAVE MONEY 
SAVE TIME WITH 


DYANSHIN NSHINE 
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OR LIQUIDS e NO ODORS 
AND THE SHINE: LASTS 














The Captain was astonished 
Because my buttons weren't ta 
nished 
For “GLAD RAG" really does it 
right 
Keeps my buttons clean and bright 
Stevan tungerich 
Sgt. U.S.M.—U.S.M. Bks 
Marine Corps Schoo's Oet 
Quantico, Va 


EXCHANGES 


$2 poid for every 
jingle occepted. 
Send your entry to 


GLAD RAG, Dept. L, 208 W. 29 St., W. Y. 








“SAVINGS” 


A Savings Account is the Foundation of 


SECURITY 


Whether you stay in the service or 
return to civil life a meed for ready 
cash is inevitable. Open an account 
so that when that need arises you will 
know what it means to— 

“Have money in the Bank.” 


The First National Bank 


of Quantico, Va. 
Member of 
Federal Deposit Ineurance Corporation 











Guy, Curran & Co., Inc. 


313-319 NINTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hosiery, Underwear, Gleves, Towels, Sheets 
and Pillowcases, Blankets and other Post 
Exchange Merchandise. 





WHOLESALE ONLY 
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“AND I GOT this one with soap wrap- 


LEATIERNECK 

















Spearhead in 
The Solomons 


(Continued from page 18) 


the fortress of Tanambogo, approached 
only by a narrow causeway completely 
blanketed by Jap _ fire. Amphibious 
troops were given this assignment, and 
tried a night attack, but a naval shell hit 
a fuel dump, silhouetting Marines 
against the glare, trapped between two 
piers, a perfect target for Jap gunners. 
The Marines withdrew until dawn, two of 
them swimming back to Gavutu in the 
confusion. 

The dawn attack, led by Col. Hunt, 

oved steadily ahead through the wall of 
fire, led by two tanks. The wily Japs let 
the tanks land, then swarmed over them, 
jammed the mechanism with iron rods, 
poured gasoline over it, and set it afire. 
The lieutenant in one tank opened the top 
of the turret, sighted in his AA gun, and 
killed 23 Japs before he was knifed to 
death Marines who followed close behind 
avenged his death twenty times over, us- 
ing the same tactics as on Tulagi and Ga- 
vutu 

Sailor Riley describes this action, too: 

“Seeing those Marines fight made 
you proud. ... Those Marines were 
entirely oblivious of their own safe- 
ty. They walked right into fire, and 
when some were killed, others kept 
right on going. Those Marines didn’t 
seem to give a damn whether they 
lived or died, so long as they died 
shooting Japs.” 

By far the biggest prize of the expedi- 
tion was also the easiest captured: the 
airport at Guadaleanal. About 85 per 
cent complete, it already had a 1,400-yard 
runway, plenty long enough for Flying 
Fortresses, which may have moved in by 
September. Within a few hours of the 
first landing, carrier-based Navy and Ma- 
rine fighters and bombers were using the 
field to fight Jap raider planes. With it 
the Marines took over intact “vast quan- 
tities of stores and equipment, food, fuel, 
ammunition, and scores of trucks.” 

They moved in to nearly completed steel 
hangars, tents, wooden barracks, made 
use of Jap telephone, radio, water, refrig- 
eration, dynamo systems. They ate Japa- 
nese rice, drank Japanese beer and saki, 
wore enemy raincoats, and smoked Jap 
cigarettes. What a field day for souvenir 
hunters when these boys hit the States! 


GUADALCANAL JAPS EASY 
Unlike the fieree, resourceful -defenders 
of Tulagi and Tanambogo, the Japs on 
Guadaleanal went to pieces as the Raider 
battalion landed. They left bowls half 
filled with rice and chopsticks, pants 
hanging on the line to dry, an officer’s 


bathtub ready for the bath. All these 
were abandoned in the rush for cover, as 
well as several hundred workmen, who 


went without food for a few days and 
then surrendered to the Marines. About 
300 prisoners are now held—only 7 of 
them regular troops. The rest are “small, 
scrawny, seared” laborers. The soldiers 
tried to pretend they were workers, too, 
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but the Marines soon picked them out. 

As the Marines advanced and met lit- 
tle opposition, it became plain that 
“when Japanese lose their leadership or 
something goes wrong with their plans, 
they become confused and don’t know 
what to do.” The defenders of Guadal- 
canal, lacking orders, had fled to the jun- 
cle and mountains to the northwest. On 
the second day, the Marines did a little 
mopping-up near the projected ship base 
at Kukum, but except for air raids quick- 
ly beaten down, real trouble on Guadal- 
canal did not come for almost ten days. 

During that time, the Marines moved 
in in foree. Lashed by driving rains, cut 
by knife-edged coral ridges, sweltering in 
heat in the nineties, living on iron ra- 
tions of beans and hash with little water 
available, the Corps’ latest iron men came 
through without a fumble. 

As the New York Times correspondent 
saw them in action: 

“The task confronting them was 
dangerous, difficult and damnably 
mean. Yet every one of them gave 
everything he had.... Working in 
the rain during the first sixty hours, 
they labored day and night unload- 
ing ammunition and supplies, clear- 
ing the transports, so vulnerable to 
Jap bombings. Many of them 
dropped in their tracks from exhaus- 
tion and slept where they fell. 

“Patrols hacked their way through 
the underbrush, covering long dis- 
tances under toughest of conditions, 
lugging heavy packs, machine guns, 
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laying wire. ... The hot and steam- 
ing climate made the least job a ter- 
rific effort. Food was limited and 
water was scarce. Never did the ma- 
rines have a tougher job to do and 
never did they swing into it with 
greater zeal or higher morale.” 

By the time the base was established, 
the Japs had already made several coun- 
ter-blows aimed at dislodging the Devil 
Dogs. The very first afternoon, a bomber 
flight from Rabaul filled the sky with ack- 
ack, while dive bombers scored a hit on a 
U. S. destroyer. But the landing forces 
were unscathed as carrier-based Navy and 
Marine fighters drove off the Japs. New 
trick tried by the Nips was a seaplane- 
bomber conversion of the Zero fighter—a 
trick promptly trumped by the Marines, 
with 18 Jap losses to none for our airmen. 

An even greater flight attacked the ex- 
pedition at noon on the 8th. 

“U. S. transports scattered for the 
open sea to disperse the target of- 
fered. Almost skimming the waves, 
the Mitsubishis lunged among the 
cargo ships and lighters, bursting 
into flames as they ran the murder- 
ous belt-line of ack-ack from U. 8. 
warships. Those who escaped fell 
prey to Navy fighters who dove 
down from above. Of the forty Jap 
bombers who started on this suicidal 
mission, few could have returned.” 
It was later established that only one 

left the area entirely, with its port motor 
afire and two fighters on its tail. One 
U. S. transport was set afire by a suicide 
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rain, heat and cold welcome Life- 
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word was passed “All is well.” Then all 
ne broke ioose 
“Over to the west, toward the 
channel, there was a sudden rumble 
of gunfire. Instantly three ships 


were burning, great blazes of flame 


against the black night. One ship 
seemed to explode .. . lifted right 
out of the water. Searchlights 


flashed briefly between big gun 
flashes. It was the first big fight 
between Jap and American surface 
vessels. In the darkness, it was im- 
possible to tell who was winning or 
what was happening. Three times 
before sunrise, men out in small 
boats were called aboard transports 
made ready to leave the area.” 

When final returns on this naval action 
were in, the Navy announced that the Jap 
relief fleet had been driven off, although 
losses could not be estimated in the dark 
Our own United fleet had lost one cruiser, 
the Australian flagship Canberra, suffered 
damages to two other cruisers, two de 
stroyers, and a transport. 

Lieutenant Merillat continues the ae 
tion: 

“After the sound of battle receded, 
and we were bedding down again in 
our rain-puddles, rumors flew thick 
that the Japs were attempting to 
land on the beach 200 yds. north of 
the main Command Post. Flares 
dropped by Jap planes to mark Lun- 
ga Point gave a ring of truth to the 
alarm, and in the blackness and rain 
our own landing boats had been mis- 
taken for the enemy. The truth was 
learned before any damage was done. 

“Since then we have been digging 
in, scouting out enemy detachments, 
potting snipers one by one, getting 
ready for the counter-invasion that 
is sure to come. A few Jap planes 
come by daily just at noon, but are 
of interest only to set our watches. 
Enemy subs pop up in the bay now 


and then and lob a few shells onto 
our island. But we have become so 
used to planes, bombs, ships and 
shells, that we pay little attention. 
“The Marines have what they 
want, and they mean to hold it.” 
The Japs, however, had other ideas, and 
proved themselves masters of cunning, en- 
durance, and resourcefulness. They used 
all the tricks the gyrenes had been taught 
to expect, and more, but their trickery 
was no match for Marine coolness, weap 
ons, teamwork 
A typical Japanese trick that worked 
ynily onee resulted in the death of some 
20 Marines. A Jap major came out of 
the wood and reported that 70 soldiers, 
surrounded, wished to surrender. Marines 
who followed him into an ambush were 
mowed down like cornstalks 


PRETEND TO SURRENDER 


Other Japs, pretending to surrender, 
would approach with raised arms, carry- 
ing concealed pellets ot explosives in their 
fists, which they threw as soon as they 
were within range. Marines soon tired of 
chasing snipers who threw firecrackers, 
“dead” Japs who tossed grenades, “pris- 
who shot guards in the back. They 
made sure that all Japs were dead. 

They didn’t even bother mueh about the 
Jap wounded, after the yellow patients 
had “in eold blood” killed American do 
tors trying to aid them. 

They tried to rid the entire island of 
Guadaleanal of Jap pests, but the territory 
was too big for the small patrol forces, 


oners” 


and the Jap resistance too determined 
Reinforcements and supplies for Jap units 
holed up in the hills were dropped by 
plane, sneaked in by sub and fast patrol 
boat from neighboring Jap-held islands 
For a full month, guerrilla fighting went 
on, without rest and without quarter. 

Riley’s account paints several vivid 
“We took supplies aboard and 
headed inshore. By mistake we landed 
on Gavutu instead of Tulagi. Marines 
were walking along the beach a few feet 
away. Frequently they would kneel and 
fire at some target, unknown until a Jap 
sniper tumbled out of hiding. 

“Just after daylight one Jap swam 
ashore about 50 feet from us.” 

He was dressed in undershirt, khak) 
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pants, and leggings, carrying two gren 
udes, and walking so unconcernedly we 
thought he must be a Marine. As he 
neared a hillside where some other Japs 
were holed up in a cave, he started to run 
Some Marines nearby caught on, opened 
fire, and killed him. 


While I was watching, one Jap 
stuck a rifle out of the cave and shot. 
The bullet hit a Marine in the elbow, 
missing the bone. Another Marine 
tapped him on the shoulder and said, 
“Dressing station’s down there.” The 
Marine got up without a word and 
walked down. Another Marine took 
his place. 

Just then a Jap walked out of the 
cave in front of our eyes and seated 
himself on the patch. He was laugh- 
ing loudly and a little hysterically. 
He had a full uniform but no rifle or 
helmet. Apparently waiting to be 
killed drove him crazy. He didn’t 
wait much longer. 

Our raiders weren’t the least bit ex 
cited. All they wanted to do was kill 
Japs. Some of them had been at Mid- 
way. While we were on the beach, Ma 
rines would stalk out of the woods and 
ask for a smoke. We'd give it and ask 
how it was going. The most they would 
“O. K. Have to ro back and get 
I remember asking if 


say was: 
1 couple in there.” 
our losses were heavy 
killed some of m*” 
The beach was sprinkled with the bod 


ies of Japs, shot through the head. The 


Japs were apparently veteran troops, not 
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very young. Some of their uniforms were 
much like the Marines except different 
colored leggings and cartridge belts. 
They were exactly like the Jap Marines 
we used to watch drill in China. 


WELL ARMED TEXAN 

The Marines allowed to carry 
whatever weapons they chose 2 All had 
knives, which they spent the night before 
sharpening. I remember one boy who 
must have been a Texan. He had twin 
bandoliers of cartridges across his chest 
and another around his waist. Two .45 
automatics in open holsters were at his 


were 


sides, with another in a shoulder holster. 
A long machete was fastened to his belt. 
And completing his equipment was a 
tommy gun. 

The Marines told me the Japs spoke 
good English and used clever tricks. One 
Jap took the clothes from a dead Marine 
and started to pass our sentries just at 
dusk. The Jap slapped a sentry on the 
back and inquired “What’s doing, kid?” 

The sentry answered, “Never mind 
what’s cooking,” and shot him on the spot. 

The first mght ashore the Marines oe- 
cupied a large building but decided to 
sleep outside, and posted sentries. The 
next morning they went to re-enter the 
building and were met by machine-gun 
fire. Somehow during the night 14 Japs 
had got through our lines and into the 
house. The Marines burned them out. 

The Marines let us wander everywhere 
on the island, but we stopped doing it 
when we learned they were using us as 


bait to trap snipers. Several times a 
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The Marines have landed! So, of course, have 
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bluejacket would walk past a Marin 
crouching silently by the path. The blue- 
jacket would get a few feet past when he 
would hear shots—one from a sniper aim- 
ing at him and the other from the Marine 
who'd been waiting for the sniper to give 
away his position. 

Japs hid everywhere. 1 saw one in a 
tiny hole in a rock. It looked as if he had 
been born there and grown up to fit the 
hole. He was dead, sitting cross-legged 

The Marines had a lot ot respect for the 
Japs who wouldn’t surrender. Sometimes 
the Marines hollered, 

“Surrender, you bastards.” 

The Japs would reply, “Come and get 
us.” 

Getting the Japs out of that green hel] 
was a task for heroes. No more gripping 
or tragic story has come out of the Pacific 
than that of the 25-man patrol on Guadal- 
canal of which only 3 returned to report 
enemy concenffation strength and dispo- 
sition. 

As Sgt. James W. Hurlbut tells it: “In 
the dead of night they proceeded in a 
small boat to a remote beachhead, and 
then pushed forward into the jungle to 
seek the enemy. 

“Deep in the defenders’ territory one 
group ran into a burst of machine gun 
fire. Only struggles with enemy outposts. 
Badly outnumbered, they fought their 
way back to their comrades. 

“Soon their beachhead was surrounded 
and the Japanese opened up with machine 
guns. The order was given to dig in 
With eanteen cups and helmets the men 
dug fox-holes in the sand. They sent 
volley after volley into the darkness, and 
cries of many enemy wounded were heard 

“Slowly the Marine patrol was cut to 
pieces. Sgt. Charles C. Arndt, of Oko- 
lona, Miss., was sent to swim and crawl 
his way along the shore line to get help 
He had not gone 200 yards when he was 
heard shooting it out with an enemy. Be- 
lieving him killed, the officer in charge 
later sent back a second man, Corp. Jo- 
seph Spaulding of New York. 

“Both of these men got through 
safely, but help could not be sent in 
time to save the gallant men who 
stayed to fight it out on that lonely, 
bullet-torn beach. 

“Arndt told how he got his man 
before taking to the water. He 
swam for some distance clad only in 
field shoes and helmet. His pistol 
was tied to the chin strap of his hel- 
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met. Coming in to the shore, he 

spied two Japs. He unstrapped his 

pistol, took careful aim and shot 
one. The other ‘ran off like a scared 
rabbit.’ Arndt stole a rowboat from 

a small Jap camp near-by. 

“Spaulding swam to the same 
camp. Thinking it a Marine out- 
post, he walked to within 20 feet of 
it before coming face to face with a 
Jap soldier. Being unarmed, he dove 
back into the water. The Jap fired 
at him without success. Spaulding 
heard the Jap scrambling along the 
rocks of the shore line in pursuit. 

“Farther on Spaulding came to a 
mile-long beach which he was unable 
to swim around. Figuring that bold 
action was called for, he took his 
waterproof-wrapped iron ration can- 
dy bar out of his pocket, unwrapped 
it and began sauntering casually 
along the beach, chewing on the choc- 
olate. 

“Nothing happened. He walked 
for one, two, three minutes and 
looked around behind him. The Jap 
was still prowling in the bushes look- 
ing for Spaulding. 

“Of the other members of the pa- 
trol, only one returned. He was Sst. 
Frank L. Few, of Oklahoma City. 
Few swam four miles to a beach. ‘I 
climbed out of the water,’ he re- 
lated, ‘and ran like hell to the main 
body.’ 

“*A minute after Spaulding left,’ Few 
continued in his report of the patrol’s 
action, ‘someone walked in front of me. 
I thought it was one of our boys come to 
help and asked for the password. He let 
out a vell and made a stab at me. I 
knocked the bayonet down to my right, 
grabbed it away from him and killed him 
with it. In the seuffle, I was wounded in 
the right chest and arm.’ 

“Early in the morning the tide began 
to come in and washed out the fox-holes. 
The sergeant saw one of his remaining 
eompanions shot five times in the back. 

“By this time many other members of 
the patrol had been hit. Few, seeing 
further resistance was futile, picked off a 
Jap sniper on his right flank, threw his 
rifle in the water, spit out the ammuni- 
tion he had been holding in his mouth and 
headed out into the ocean. ‘As he looked 
back over his shoulder,’ Few said, ‘I 
could see the Japs back on the beach us- 
ing their bayonets on our wounded and 
eould clearly see the sunlight glinting on 
the two-handed Samurai swords.’ 

“On the night of August 20 the Japs 
staged their expected counter-offensive, 
and the First Marines had the first chance 
to show their stuff in defending beach- 
heads. Against a force of 700 crack Jap 
first-line troops, brought in by speedy 
landing barges protected by six destroy- 
ers, the Americans more than held their 
own. After two and a half days of aec- 
tion, all but 30 were killed, in what one 
correspondent calls “one of the most dis- 
astrous defeats in Japanese history.” In 
14 hours of the hardest fighting, an esti- 
mated 750 Japanese troops were encircled 
and annihilated. Our tanks have just 
come back from a mopping-up expedition 
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in which, despite heavy Japanese fire and 


Consult Your Post Exchange anti-tank grenades which put one tank out 
Offi of action (with no casualties), the last or 
icer ganized Japanese positions were cleaned 
up. 
For “The Japanese dead are strewn in a 


long, irregular line along the sandbar that 
closes the mouth of the Tenaru River. In 
MARITIME WATCHES places, they are lying three deep, testi 
mony to the fierce efforts which the Japs 
made to eross this bridgehead and storm 
the strong American forees on the west 
DIAMONDS bank 
“Beyond the sandbar, in the cocoanut 
grove to the east of the Tenaru, amidst 
CP) the stumps of palms shattered by artil 
lery or smashed flat by tanks, piled in 
shell and fox-holes, are the remnants of 


GUARANTEED BY many Japanese machine gun and light 
artillery positions 


KLEIN & MULLER, Inc. MOP-UP ON TENARU 


“The actual eount of bodies is 176 on 


21 Maiden Lane the sandbar, 443 in the grove, 36 in a row 
of tin houses beyond the grove and 50 in 
New York the estimated number of those who tried 


to escape by swimming and were shot. 
“They were evidently first-line troops, 
larger physically than the puny labor 
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battalion prisoners we have captured 
SINCE 1918 on the island, and equipped with rifles, 


machine guns, light artillery, mortars, 


‘This foree, composed ol Japanese 





“Shortly after midnight this morning a 
platoon of Marines stationed on the banks 
of the Tenaru encountered snipers’ firs 
from the other banks. Sniper fire in it- 
self is not indication of any enemy 
strength on this island. There are stil] 
probably a few score of snipers who har 
ass outposts oceasionally. The platoon 
was not alarmed—at first. But at 2:10 
A. M. it became evident that the platoon 
was opposed by more than a stray sniper 
or two. Japanese machine guns and mor 
tars began to fire, and machine guns 
answered from our shore. At about 3 
o'clock, the Japanese stormed our posi 
tion, after successfully running across the 
bar at the mouth of the Tenaru. Many 
Japanese were killed, but a few crossed 
the bar and one hurled a rifle grenade at 
the position. 

“The other Japs who managed to cross 
the spit of sand were also killed and those 
behind them driven back by heavy fire 
In the hours remaining before daylight, 
Marine reinforcements were arriving at 
the outpost with heavy weapons, and each 
successive attempt was more costly to the 
Japanese than the preceding one. But the 
Japs became aware of the American posi 
tion, and at about 4 o’clock in the morn 
ing, they fired flares which showed exaet 
ly where the Americans lay. 

“The Americans ‘dug in,’ improved then 
positions, and held them, despite the fact 
that they knew by this time that they 
were faced by a foree which was ten 
porarily far superior. 

“Our artillery began to fire on the Jap 
anese positions in the grove on the other 
side of the Tenaru, where the enemy was 
bringing up more troops and _ heavy 


weapons. 

“Lieutenant Colonel Gerald C. Themas, 
Gen. Vandegrift’s chief of operations, was 
laying out the campaign on a map for 
Col. Cresswell with appropriate profan- 
ity. 

“*We want you to go in here and pin 
the sons of bitches down,’ he said. 

“That was just what Colonel Cresswell 
did—with improvements. Colonel Cress 
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well drove them in a pocket straight to 
wards our positions on the bank of the 
Tenaru. 

“The Japs were hurling rifle grenades 
in our direction and raking us with ma 
shine gun fire. There was one machine 
gun on the spit of sand at the mouth of 
the Tenaru. We could not spot it until 
we saw a hand move about the curve of 
the beach. Then we ranged out mortar 
fire into the nest. The first blast was off; 
the second nearer. Then, just before the 
third, we saw a Jap poke up his hel 
The shell landed squarly on 
top, smothered him in black smoke. In 
the cloud of smoke, three men jumped up 
and ran for the far end of the bar. They 
were cut down by a shower of fire. 

“Machine gun and rifle fire from the 
ther bank still held us up. There was 
also heavy sniper fire. The snipers were 
carefully camouflaged, and some were tied 
in the tops of trees. They had to be 
spotted and killed one by one. The ma- 
thine gun and rifle fire was finally cleaned 
up by our tanks, which crossed the river 
while Jap bullets rattled from their steel 
surfaces, and then mowed their way 
through the cocoanut grove. 

“T later saw one machine gun nest 
which had been hit squarely; there were 
12 twisted, blasted bodies, many of them 
half buried in the sandy beach. I saw 
one tank flush a couple of Japs from one 
fox-hole, one of them ran for the beach, 
with the machine gun bullets of the tank 
ripping along behind him. On the beach 


meted head. 
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he squatt ted for a second and when he rose 
a Marine gunner took careful aim and 
picked him off with one shot. 

“Everywhere, the Japanese resisted to 
the death. Some of them playing dead 
along the Tenura spit tried to reach their 
rifles and got shot for their troubles 
Others pretended to be dead and when 
the rising tide set them afloat tried to 
swim out to sea and swim ashore behind 
our line. They were killed as they ap 
proached the beach. 

“Others who were wounded waited 
until would-be captors bent over them 
and flung hand grenades into the Ameri- 
cans’ faces. Fortunately in both cases 
the thrown grenades missed their targets 
and exploded some distance away.” 

But these tacties did not stop the 
Leathernecks 

Our Marines, from the foot sol- 
diers to the aviators, and from the 

privates to generals, are the most im- 

pressive body of fighters I’ve seen in 

the war. Their organization is thor- 
ough and smooth-working. Their of- 
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/, HANDY WAY TO ORDER 
? BALLANTINE BEER 
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P. Ballantine 
& Sons, 
Newark, N. J. 


ficers are real leaders who do not 
hesitate to make decisions and take 
the responsibility. Every man knows 
his job and goes about it in thor- 
oughgoing fashion. 

At this writing their position at 
the spearhead of America’s first of- 
fensive is still somewhat uncertain 
since they haven’t had time to dig in 
thoroughly. They are facing enemy 
counter-attacks and the huge Jap- 
anese fleet. 
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pu EFFECTIVE RELIEF tor 
HEADACHE, ACID INDIGES- 


TION SIMPLE NEURALGIA, 
—UPSET STOMACH 


Keep Alka-Seltzer handy. Then, when 
you want relief from any or all of the 
annoying ailments, it’s there — right 
at your finger tips... Remember, also, 
all drug stores serve Alka-Seltzer, by 
the glass at soda fountains. 
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1 just talked to some Marine Pilots 
who were about to take off in dive bomb- 
ers They said: 

“It’s their neck or ours. We'll get them 
all right.” 

At the same time that word was passed 
that the Jap expedition had been com 
pletely wiped out, news was issued about 
the suecessful Makin Island raid on Au 
gust 17, led by Col. Carlson and Major 
James Roosevelt. This was an entirely 
different type of operation, there being 
no intention to hold beachheads as in the 
Solomons, but merely to cripple Jap in- 
stallations there and prevent them from 
sending help to the Solomons. Green- 
painted Marine Raiders (Don’t ever eall 
them Commandos unless you want to 
start a fight) whipped ashore through 
heavy surf, in which Capt. Davis lost his 
pants; had to wear a sarong. They ran 
up against snipers tied into trees, sabo 
taged by natives eager to help the Ameri- 
cans. They destroyed much materiel, 
burned a radio station, killed seores of 
Interesting 
discoveries on the island ineluded facet 
that Japs were using pre-war-labeled 
U. S. gasoline, trucks, corned beef. Of 
200 Jap marines on Makin, 198 were 
killed, plus 150 more drowned with two 
Jap ships sunk by Navy shells. The Ma 
rines lost fewer than 20 dead, wanted 
prisoners, but couldn’t find any. 

Excited Japs from other bases flew 
over in bombers which did more harm to 
their own men than anything else. Carl 
son’s Raiders, like Solomon’s amphibian 
fighters, refused to get excited 

Sergeant Jim Faulkner of Red Oak, 
Texas, got shot through the hand. 

“Goddamit, they got me,” Sgt. Faulk 
ner eried, and went on fighting. He was 
hit in the head 

“Goddamit, they got me again,” Set 
Faulkner velped He was hit in the side 
His howl rang through the palms. 

“Goddamit they got me!” He was hit 
in the leg 

“Goddamit,” Set. Faulkner announced, 
“they got me!” 

Finally persuaded to return to the 
beach and his ship, he awoke after an 
hour and a half on the operating table 
and turned to the surgeon, “Goddamit,” 
said Set. Faulkner, “vou are trving to 


Jap soldiers and officials. 


starve me!” 
He then sat up and had a bow! of soup 


“THE BEARD” WALKS 


Private James Hawkins of South Gate, 
Calif., has a fearsome red beard. He met 
eight Japs, killed three of them. They 
shot him in both sides of the chest. Sup- 
posedly dying, Pvt. Hawkins was re- 
moved to a ship. Early next morning 
someone found him walking the decks. 
“T had a hunch that if I got up and took 
a walk I'd live,” Pvt. Hawkins explained. 
He was right. 

Reporters asked Major Roosevelt, 
nursing a bandaged finger cut on coral 
while landing, “Did you kill any Japs?” 

“Shot at a couple of snipers,” he re- 
plied. “We got ’em.” 

Maj. Roosevelt may have only just re- 
turned to Honolulu before being ealled 





Thumbs Up for ZIPPO 
— it always lights 


At sea or on shore with the wind and rain in 
your face—A ZIPPO will light your pipe or 
cigarette at the zip of the wheel. It’s really 
windproof. You only need one hand to light 
a ZIPPO, there is nothing to get out of order, 
permanent wick, large fuel supply — and a 
ZIPPO is unconditionally guaranteed . 
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Send for NEW catalog 
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Buddy! It Sure 


Cleans Rifles 
TRY HOPPE’S No. 9 


If you want to take the “irk” out of work 
and the “rub” out of scrub so far as gun 
cleaning is concerned just get a bottle of 
Hoppe’s No. 9 at your PX Store today and 
give No. 9 a trial. Watch it bring out 
ALL the primer residue, powder soot, 
metal fouling and rust — 
quickly, easily and completely 
Write for “Gun Cleaning Guide” 
that tells you how—and why. 
This booklet is FREE upon 
Post Card request. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2335 North 8th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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out for the next round in the champion 
ship battle of Marines vs. Nippos in the 
Solomons. For on the night of August 
23rd, the Japs sent one of their largest 
naval units, including four aireraft ear 
riers, numerous cruisers and destroyers, 
and even a battleship, from the great 
base at Truk to blast Guadaleanal and 
Tulagi 

U. S. reconnaissance and seout planes 
spotted the Jap flotilla, routed the ad 
vance guard of carrier-based planes, and 
bombed the hell out of it in a 36-hr. bat- 
tle. which left one small carrier, the “Ry 
uzyo,” burning and awash, seored severe 
damage on three other earriers and a 
battleship, left one cruiser and one trans 
port burning fiercely. Once again, U. S. 
naval strength had been more than a 
mateh for the Japs. It was becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that the Japs had 
learned from Midway, Coral Sea, and 
two Solomons engagements that it was 
fatal to expose their precious remaining 
eapital ships to U. S. Marine and Navy 
gun crews and dive bombers. It was also 
becoming increasingly apparent that they 
would have to make a stand, trv to erip 
nle U. S. strength in the Paeifie, if the 
Solomons defeat was not to be repeated 


over and over again. 


RUPERTUS PRAISES BOYS 


They were being no more successful in 
the air. Heavy raids on Sept. 2, 3, and 
5 followed the naval defeat, resulted in a 
total loss of 122 Jap planes since Aug. 7 
in this area. U.S. Marine pilots, spoil- 
ing for dogfights, declare Jap fliers in 
this area show definite lack of training, 
stamina, ability. Japs may face acute 
pilot shortage, added to naval woes. 

But it isn’t keeping them from trying 
again. Proof that Japan cannot afford 
to let the Solomons go by default is the 
repeated flotillas she is throwing against 
the constantly strengthened bases the 
Marines have wrested from Jap hands 
AEF soldiers are reported reinforeing 
these islands now, freeing Marines for 
further landing activities nearer to Ja 
pan. 

Regardless of how many future strug- 
gles Japan decides to engage in to “save 
lost face” and regain lost bases, regard- 
less of who holds the fort, the Army, the 
Navy or the Marine Corps, nothing ean 
dull the brilliant reeord already made by 
our forces in the Solomons , 

Fighting Marine officers, veterans of 
campaigns in many countries, were unan- 
imous in high praise both of Admiral 
Ghormley’s staff and strategy, and of the 
men who made its success possible. 

Said General Rupertus, who was in the 

thick of the fight: “This campaign should 
compare with any in history on the score 
of bravery. A whole earload of congres- 
sional medals should be given out for the 
heroism displayed here. What these men 
did was far above and beyond all devo- 
tion to duty. The United States should 
be proud of them.” 
_And after the initial victory, General 
Vandegrift declared, “Our comrades have 
added the name of a splendid victory to 
the long roll of battle honors won bv the 
Marines.” 
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MARY ZACHARY is a real outdoor 


girl, yet when you see her at New 





York night spots, she sparkles like a 
neon sign! She’s a brown-haired, 
hazel-eyed beauty—always game for 
a good time. “I like to go dancing 
with an oh-so-dashing Service man,’ 
says lovely Mary, showing her 
dimples, “especially when a pair of 
Shinola-shined shoes makes his uni- 
form stand out from the crowd!” 


FOR YOU...ABOUT 


QUICK, LONG-LASTING SHINES! 


You’re in for a brilliant shine 
that /asts when you shine with 
Shinola! Specially blended of 
costly waxes, Shinola Army 
Brown Wax Liquid Polish shines 
quick as a wink with practically 
no buffing—really stays bright! 
Or try Shinola Wax Paste Polish 
in the new metal-saving Victory 
Can. But whichever you choose 
...Shinola your shoes today— 


and every day! 








Better look your best! 
Shine up with 






The new Victory Can— at. PO 
same quantity, same quality, t swors, BELTO 
same easy opener! 


For Sale at All Post Exchanges, Commissaries, Canteens, or Ships’ Service Stores 
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@ Don't suffer from dry, chapped, 
cracked lips. Get Lypsyl, the 
smooth, colorless lip pomade. 25¢ 
at your PX or drug store. 
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Has those EXTRA 
Qualities to Win 


ADAM SCHEIDT BREWING CO. 
NORRISTOWN, PA. Since 1854 


Like the Oldest Branch of the Service 
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Pay Day on 
Foreign Duty 


(Continued from page 25) 


currency units from countries where Ma 
rines may now be serving. 

Foreign duty has always had Leather 
neck appeal, one of the chief 
being the chance to live like a millionaire 
a private’s pay. Shanghai and 
used to be paradise in that re 
spect At one time when the Chinese 
government called in all paper money 
and the exchange rate was 425 Mex for 
American, the Fourth Marines 
were paid off in silver dollars. It took a 
seabag to carry the “pay-check” back to 
the barracks after exchanging it at the 
bank 

Those were the 
rine could afford to hire a coolie boy 
or girl—to do all his bucking, run er 
rands, pull a ricksha,—in fact, every 
thing but answer for him at roll eall. A 
week’s laundry might cost only two 
eents; a three-day drunk would set a 
man back only a couple of dollars. 

There’s no duty quite like that today, 
but wait till this war and with 
the inereased prestige of the U. S. fight 
foreign duty will 


reasons 


on even 
Peiping 


one dollar 


days when every Ma 


is over, 


ing man—and dollar 
probably again be as close to heaven on 
earth as any of us can hope to see. 

Kyle Crichton, in Collier’s, tells a 
story about an R.A.F. flier and a U.S 
Marine sitting at the counter 
of a drugstore in St. Louis. The Eng 
lish bov was looking at some American 
coins in his hand. 

“What's this one?” he 

“That's a nickel, buddy,” 
rine. “Five cents.” 


who were 


asked 
said the Ma 


Jefferson on the face of the coin and 
the colonial mansion on the other side 

“What Monticello mean?” he 
asked. 

“One of them foreign words,” 
Marine. “Latin.” 

“And who’s this gentleman here on the 
tront ?” asked the R.A.F. man. 

The Marine looked at it a 
fleetinely. 

“It’s nobody,” he said nonchalantly 
“We change ’em every year.” 

The R.A.F. boy continued to look at 


does 


said the 


moment 


the coin, turning it over in his hand 
musingly. 
“In my country,” he said at length, 


“when something is stamped on a coin 
it generally means something.” 

The Marine whacked him on the back 

“Whad do you want to be knockin’ 
yourself out for?” he cried heartily 
“Money’s money. What do you eare 
whose mug’s on it; get rid of it 

He looked up at the soda jerker behind 
the counter. 

“Put that all on one 


huddy ?” he said. 


cheek, will von 


Fighter Planes 
Under Fire 


(Continued from page 23) 


commander was wounded, and one co 
pilot was dead. 

Unless the Axis can produce a plane 
to drive U. S. Fortresses and Liberators 
out of the high-level area, over-all air 
supremacy must eventually come to the 
United Nations on all fronts. (See 
“America’s Striking Power” in Mareh, 
1942, LATHERNECK.) These giants are 
constantly being improved, given greater 
firepower and armor. Even U S. me- 
dium bombers (North American B-25 and 
Martin B-26), of the type which bombed 
Tokio, are faster, more maneuverable, 
earry greater bomb loads over greater 
distances than anything the Axis has. 
Germany’s highly touted Dornier D-17 
was an expensive flop. 

Angle on the in-line liquid-cooled (Al- 
lison type) vs. radial “sunfish” air cooled 
(Pratt-Whitney) feud is that for years, 
Army egw have featured the former 
while Navy fighters (Grummans, used by 
the Marines, and the new “under wr aps” 
Vought-Sikorsky Corsair) have insisted 
on the latter. Performance records of 
the two forces in the Pacifie action, 
while without great basis for comparison, 
give definite edge to Navy fighters, who 
also shone in the mixed group of AVG’s 
under Chennault. 

It may be Navy training, it may be 
the air-cooled engine, it may be a run of 
luek. But the U. S. Navy and Marine 
Corps have long been sold on the idea of 
maneuverability instead of streamlining 
in plane design, of horse-power rather 
than speed at low altitudes. Tested in 
eight months of warfare on all fronts, 
the Navy’s viewpoint is now being ac- 
cepted by experts and concerned eitizens 
of all nations. 
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First Marines in 
The South Pacific 


(Continued from page 19) 


shorten the vessels to and 


from China.” 


passage oft our 


Last port of eall in this area was Sin 
gapore, even then dominating ocean traf 
fic in the South Pacific. The Expedition 
went on to India, aeross the Indian Ocean 
to Madagascar, and finally landed in New 
York after a four-year around the world 
voyage. The routes taken by this pioneer 
expedition are almost entirely those most 
under fire in the battle of supply lines 
today, and the information Wilkes and 
gained was the foundation for 

reconnaissance activities in 
Pacifie 

Another close parallel with today’s sit 
1ation in the Pacifie was the fact that 
the expedition’s only charts and accounts 
of previous voyages in these waters were 
those supplied by the Russian Vice-Ad 
All findings were of course kept 
although Wilkes 


(mail service in 


his men 
all future 
South 


miral 
extremely 
did not eensor the mail 
those days rendering any exact news so 
late in arriving that it could be of little 
practical value), orders were posted for 
hidding men to write accounts of their 
doings, or talk to natives of the purpose 
and route of the expedition 

What made the trip most outstanding 
was that it was done before the days of 
steam and radio, in two sloops-of-war, 
the “Vineennes” and the “Peacock,” a 


secret, and 


the 


many of crew served the entire 
cruise, and the ships remained without 
serious danger through so many storms 
and seas. Wilkes seems to have been a 
bit of a sundowner, strict, but fair in 
discipline, and to have had little trouble 
with either officers or men. Two young 
midshipmen were run up for dueling in 
South America, and three tried 
to desert in Samoa. But otherwise, there 
was little trouble. 

The Marine detachment numbered a 
platoon of 28 privates, 4 corpor 
als, and a sergeant. No Marine officers 
the eruise. Of these, all but six 
served the entire cruise, and most of the 
six died of illness at They were a 
rugged crew, those Marines of a hun- 
dred years ago, and took in stride all as 
part of the day’s work experiences which 
would have today’s newswriters velping 
for headline space. 


BAN ON BAD SMELLS 


The expedition had been a month at 
sea and was nearing the African coast 
when the first such incident oceurred. A 
mainsailman, at work aloft in a stiff gale, 
fell from the shrouds, hanging by his 
neck on a thin rope. Two of his mates 
went to the reseue, but could not haul 
his body up against the wind, and were 
in grave danger of being pulled off into 
the foaming sea themselves. It took the 
prompt action of a squad of Marines to 
hoist back the 3 sailors, and administer 
first aid until all were out of danger. 

South America, especially southern 
Brazil and Argentina, Wilkes found to 


sailors 


33 men: 


made 


sea. 











YOU ARE TO US! 


We sure can’t get your LEATHERNECK to 
you if we can’t find you. 
rect address TODAY. 


| brig (sailing ship, not prison ship), and be full of “licentious women” and he 
two tenders, the “Flying Fish” and the had quite a time keeping his crew out 
“Sea Gull,” the former “New Jersey.” of trouble there after so many months 
Most of these made the entire cruise, at sea. Oddly enough, little “woman 
ilthough the “Peacock” was wrecked off trouble” was reported on the fabled 

Oregon during exploring activities along South Sea islands. 
that comparatively unknown coast. No orders were posted against bring 
The men went weeks without fresh ing women aboard, or rules drawn up for 
food, drank stale water, had little oppor liberty. The only official ban was to the 
tunity for either recreation or even effect that: “No coral, live shells, or 
ehange of uniform. It speaks well for anything else that may produce a bad 
the commander, Charles Wilkes, that so smell will be taken below decks.” That 
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may have included native girls, or merely 
forestalled the men from trying native 
sea food. Evidently Wilkes was plenty 
making observations of weather, 
harbors, native customs, and left the 
conduct of the men to his junior officers 
(There had been a lot of gumbeating 
before the cruise started when the men 
found they were to be transferred under 
a set of officers fresh out of Annapolis 
But before they reached the Pacific, offi- 
cers and crew were a smoothly function 
ing unit.) 

In Samoa, however, Wilkes found that 
the men, contrary to strict orders, were 
getting liquor supplies aboard ship. It 
against both naval and civil law 
for natives to be supplied with distilled 
European liquor, and an immediate 
search made of the entire island 
settlement. Aside from a few stray bot- 
tles of native brew, no source could be 
found for the men’s evident hangovers. 
But a few nights later a native chief 
came aboard Wilkes’ flagship and under 
oath of secrecy, revealed that some 300 
cases of bootleg gin were on the island 
They had not been found because they 
were kept under the protection of the 
United States flag—in the U. S. consul’s 
cellar. The men had been getting it for 
three dollars a quart, which was expen 
sive in those days. 

The Marines, however, had plenty of 
money to spend on this eruise, given a 
chance to spend it. In addition to their 
regular pay, they were given a govern- 
ment bounty or bonus before the voyage 
started, in recognition of their peculiarly 
difficult assignment. The same principle 
is observed in the extra 10 per cent and 
20 per cent over base pay today for sea- 
going, foreign duty, aviation and sub- 
marine, 

For their part of the bargain, the Ma- 
rines guaranteed to stay with the explor- 
ing expedition until it disbanded—no 
easy promise in view of the long stretch 
of unknown hardships ahead. None of 
the men were boots, and the terms of 
service of all of them were up long be- 
fore they got back to this country. There 
is no record as to how many of them 
shipped over, or whether any of them 
ever went back to settle on a South Pa- 
cifie isle that took their fancy. 

The present “duration” isn’t over yet 
either, but there’s no question but that 
this eentury’s crop of Marines in the 
South will leave more of a mark 
than that of the first platoon under Sgt 
Walmsley. And though the “good old 
days” of easy living under the bread- 
fruit tree may be gone with the roar of 
airplane patrols, U. S. service homes es- 
tablished there will have an “open door” 
poliey of their own for any future Ma- 
rine explorers who sail that way. 
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YANK GETS PERSONAL 


+6 ANK” can’t take it What we 


started as a little friendly razzing 
to welcome a talented rookie to the ranks 
oft service magazines they have proceed 
ed, in their August 26 issue, to turn into 
a name-calling contest Their remarks, 


roughly translated run about as follows 


“Leatherheads. 


“*The Leatherneck,’ elegant mag- 
azine of the U. S. Marine Corps, hits 
the crying towel because ‘Yank’ has 
five times as many staff members, 
but doesn’t mention that ‘Yank’ pub- 
lishes weekly and has no advertising, 
whereas ‘The Leatherneck’ plods 
along once a month packed with ad- 
vertising that attracts Marines: Life- 
buoy (the B.O. soap), Lypsyl (to 
keep those pretty lips ruby red) and 
Quinsana (it takes the odor out of 
feet). 

“We might add that the USMC 
sent us as Marine staffer on ‘Yank,’ 
no lowly gyrene but a platoon ser- 
geant, holder of the Marine record 
for grenade throwing. The Marines 
saved their best for ‘Yank‘.” 


That last paragraph is the tip-off as 
to how much Yank knows about Marine 
Corps spirit and training There’s no 
such thing as a “lowly evrene.” The first 
thing we learn in Boot Camp is that a 
little extra snap and dignity is tradition 
ally expected of every Marine recruit, 
that a Pfe. in the Marine Corps ranks 
with and above an army sergeant. Every 
Marine knows just how much time and im 
portance is placed on the grenade course 
as compared with the rifle range. ex 
tended order or bayonet course We're 
not braggin’. But a hasty survey of our 
staff turned up four expert riflemen, five 
sharpshooters, eleven marksmen, fourteen 
pistol experts Everybody on the staff 
made expert with both bavonet and 
grenade 

Our boys don’t rate, like Yank’s super 
staff, living in hotel rooms, eating in res 
taurants, getting out of all drill, inspee 
tion, weapons’ classes Instead: 6:15 
reveille in regulation squad rooms, troop 
and inspection, drill or practice parade 
every morning at 5, room orderly duties, 
honor guard details, weapons’ classes and 
exams—the full militarv routine of a 
guard post We’re Marines first, pencil 
pushers second We use Lifebvov and 
(uinsana instead of Chanel No. 5 because 
unlike Yank’s breezy skvyseraper offices. 
the drill field makes us sweat 

Sour grapes? No, Yank There are 
no “eombat correspondents” on THE 
LEATHERNECK staff. We all enlisted to 
fight: we all expect to before it’s over 

Don’t get us wrong We like Yank 


As a service paper, it’s damn good Sut 
we'll take on their staff of publicity 
hounds man-for-man any time. Any 


weapon but atomizers 
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LAST DAYS AT WAKE 





ROAD TO TOKIO 


OR the United Nations, the picture at 
Fie left carries a lot of hope. It is the 
picture of a United States Marine in the 
Solomon Islands looking at a signpost in 
a deserted Japanese camp. Probably, the 
Gyrene can’t read any part of the sign. 
But he knows he’s on the right road—the 
road to Tokio. 

The way to Tokio leads through the 
fleets of little islands in Melanasia and 
Micronesia. The shrewd little men of 
Nippon seized these isands long ago in 
Word War I. And for all the years, while 
they prepared for their conquistador role, 
the Japanese kept the white man out of 
their island fortresses in the Pacifie. 

Colonel Ear! Ellis of the U. S. Marines 
went into Micronesia some years back on 
an exploratory expedition. He never re- 
turned. The Japs announced that he died 
of a fever on the Island of Palau. So 
sorry. 

Amelia Earhart, the famous aviatrix of 
the 1930’s, was making a survey flight of 
Micronesia when she disappeared. She 
was flying from New Guinea to Hawaii 
along with two male pilots. They had 
made extensive flights over the Japanese 
islands. Miss Earhart and her aides have 
never been heard from since 

Perhaps Miss Earhart had gained in- 
formation which Nippon did not want re- 
turned to the United States. 

The U. S. Navy was used in the fruit- 
less search for the Earhart expedition. 
There was a terrific howl from the pub- 
lie: spending thousands of dollars and 
moving big ships about the Pacifie’s vast- 
ness to look for three flyers! Perhaps it 
would have been better if the Navy had 
searched all of Micronesia and Melanesia 
and spent millions instead of thousands. 

But now the U. S. Marines are in 
Melanesia. Perhaps soon they’ll be in Mi. 
eronesia. And a lot of mysteries will no 
longer be mysteries. Perhaps we will 
learn what happened to Colonel Ellis and 
Miss Earhart—when the Marines get well 
along on the Road to Tokio. 


Recreation for the boys at Wake, Midway, Johnson and Palmyra 
Islands consisted chiefly of softball and fishing—no swimming and very few 
movies, according to Chief Pharmacist’s Mate J. E. Deworocki, Navy Corps- 


man, who left Wake last November. 


However, the fishing was excellent and the boys played plenty of soft- 
ball. Swimming was prohibited because of the sharks and the movie audi- 
toriums were not then completed. Civilian defense workers had projection 
equipment, Chief Deworocki said, and the Leathernecks were allowed to see 


movies. 


At the time Chief Deworocki left Wake, Johnson and Palmyra were 
about one-third completed. “Midway,” he said, was “100 per cent, having 
most of the conveniences of camps and barracks in the States.” On Wake, 
some of the men were still living in tents. Others were quartered in new, 


large wooden barracks. 


Also still under construction at that time on all except Midway Island 


were canteen and post exchanges. 


canteen about 30 feet square. 


The boys at Wake, for example, had a 


Also, the Chief pointed out, there were no women on the island. Most 
of the men had been there from one to six months. After six months’ duty 
the were transferred back to Pearl Harbor for a month’s recreation. 


THE LEATHERNECK 














TRIUMPHANT 
TESTAMENT! 


—Howard Barnes, Liberty Magazine 


No picture has struck America with the 
impact of Paramount's “Wake Island”; a 
straightforward re-enactment of the heroic 
story lived by a handful of United States 
Marines during fourteen days the world 
can never forget. Filmed with “savage 
honesty,”’ in the words of Liberty, this 


picture is Paramount's sincere saluteto <4 


you of the Marines. ai 
Re i oe gales 5. =, 








Paramount Presents 


“WAKE ISLAND’... rian vontevy 


Macdonald Carey Robert Preston - Albert Dekker - William Bendix - Walter Abel )- 


Directed by John Farrow « Screen Play by W. R. Burnett and Frank Butler 














‘He doesnt 
_ 2 say where... 
Spbut he got 
~~ the Camels!” 


WHERE THEY ARE, where they're 
going may be a military secret, but it’s 
no secret that the one gift they want 
most from home is cigarettes. The 
brand? Camel — the favorite in every 
branch of the service... Army, Navy, 
Marines, Coast Guard (see bottom, 
right). Make it a point today to send a 
carton of Camels to that fellow you 
know in the service. Ask your dealer 
for the Camel carton in the service 
mailing wrapper. 


IT’S EVEN EASIER than writing a letter. 

No wrapping—no mailing. Your dealer has a 

special wrapper for Camel cartons and complete 

mailing instructions for all branches of the 

service. Stop in at your dealer today. Let him send 

off a carton of Camels to that young fellow 

who's waiting to hear from you. Take another 

carton home with you. Enjoy that full, rich 

flavor ... that slow-burning mildness that only 

Camels give. Then you'll know why, with Good news from home! A carton of Camels. Yes, 

men in the service, the favorite is Camel! when the order of the hour is steady nerves, mildness 
means more than ever before. And for steady pleasure, 
there's nothing like mild, slow-burning Camels. 


Send im Ris | at : .- FIRST OVER THERE 
; S * * * 


favorite... a% C With men in the Army, Navy, 


Marines, and the Coast Guard, the 
favorite cigarette is Camel. 


(Based on actual sales records in 
Post Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, 
Ship's Service Stores, Ship's Stores, 
a ow ; - 
i and Canteens.) 


THE CIGARETTE OF * * - . 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS —AND OVER HERE: 











